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In  This  Issue 

When  the  late  Dr.  Seaman  A. 

Knapp  inaugurated  the  con- 
ducting of  demonstrations  on 
farms  by  farmers  to  show  farmers 
how  they  could  apply  the  results 
of  agricultural  research  he  did 
something  that  will  not  be  forgot- 
ten. J.  A.  Evans,  associate  chief 
of  the  Office  of  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Work,  faithfully  describes 
the  experiences  of  Dr.  Knapp  in 
laying  the  foundations  of  present- 
day  extension  work. 
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Ian  we  control 

SOIL  EROSION  ?”  is 
answered  by  the  record. 
Duringthe  pastlSyears, 
county  agricultural 
agents  have  reported  terracing  and 
gully-control  work  protecting 
17,0*38, 71 5 acres.  Of  such  impor- 
tance is  this  work  in  our  national 
land  utilization  program  that  a 
major  section  of  this  issue  of  the 
Review  is  devoted  to  these  results. 


"Ortgage  relief  at  the  rate  of 
some  33,000,000  a day  was 
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being  brought  to  farmers  during 
the  latter  part  of  November. 
Albert  S.  Goss,  Land  Bank  Com- 
missioner, Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration, discusses  reduced  interest 
rates,  deferred  payments  on  prin- 
cipal, how  appraisals  are  made, 
and  how  loans  can  be  obtained 
from  the  3200,000,000  fund  of  the 
Land  Bank  Commissioner. 
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//.  A.  Wallace 
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Cotton  Production  Adjust- 
ment for  1934 — What 
It  Proposes  to  Accom- 
plish   

Cully  A.  Cobb 


The  progress  in  cotton  pro- 
duction adjustment,  as  de- 
scribed by  Cully  A.  Cobb,  in  charge 
of  the  program,  will  be  of  interest  to 
extension  workers  in  every  section  of 
the  country. 
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On  The  Calendar 

Annual  Extension  Conference, 
College  Park,  Aid.,  January  8-9. 

Annual  Extension  Conference, 
Laramie,  Wyo.,  January  8-12. 

Annual  Extension  Conference, 
New  Brunswick,  N.J.,  January 
9-10. 

Farm  and  Home  Week,  Balti- 
more, Aid.,  January  9-13. 

National  Western  Stock  Show, 
Denver,  Colo.,  January  13-20. 

Farm  and  Home  Week,  Uni- 
versity Farm,  St.  Paul,  Alinn., 
January  15-20. 

Farm  and  Home  Week,  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,  January  23-26. 

Annual  Extension  Conference, 
Orono,  Alaine,  January  30  to 
February  2. 

Farm  and  Home  Week,  Ames, 
Iowa,  January  29  to  February  3. 

Farm  and  Home  Week,  Aladi- 
son,  Wis.,  January  29  to  Feb- 
ruary 3. 

Farm  and  Home  Week,  East 
Lansing,  Alich.,  January  29  to 
February  3. 

Annual  Extension  Conference, 
Alorgantown,  W.Va.,  February  6-8. 

Farm  and  Home  Week,  Alor- 
gantown, W.Va.,  February  5-8. 

Farm  and  Home  Week,  Ithaca, 
N.Y.,  February  12-17. 

Farm  and  Home  Week,  Brook- 
ings, S.Dak.,  February  13-17. 


£igt  'nuRALwomen  in  Florida 
Xx.  have  stocked  both 
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riscoNSiN  farm  families  demon- 
strate how  improvements  can  be 
made  at  slight  expense  by  planting 
native  shrubs  and  trees  on  home 
grounds.  Besides  using  shrubs  and 
trees  from  their  own  woodlots  in  land- 
scaping their  grounds,  they  laid  out 
drives  and  walks  using  gravel  from 
nearby  pits  for  the  purpose. 


Subsistence  homesteads,  the  plan  for 
which  is  included  in  the  recovery 
program,  may  prove  helpful  to  many 
people,  as  it  contemplates  primarily 
the  raising  of  living  standards.  AI.  L. 
Wilson,  director  of  the  subsistence 
homesteads  division  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  discusses  the  three  types 
of  homesteads  that  are  being  con- 
sidered. He  calls  the  attention  of  ex- 
tension agents  to  the  importance  of  the 
assistance  they  can  give  in  the  planning 
of  operations  tending  to  produce  and 
preserve  food  for  home  consumption. 


home  and  “relief”  pan- 
tries  with  canned  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  meats  to 
overflowing.  Home  demonstra- 
tion agents  assisted  in  planning 
canning  budgets.  In  many  counties 
they  helped  establish  a canning  center 
in  each  community  where  produce  was 
cannedfordistributiontoneedy  families 
by  the  local  emergency  relief  council. 


Vegetables  grown  and  canned  by 
unemployed  people  in  Hartford 
City,  Ind.,  will  go  a long  way  in  keeping 
them  from  being  hungry  this  winter. 
County  Agent  Walter  W.  Rusk  en- 
listed the  aid  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  to 
obtain  land  and  seeds  for  the  gardens 
and  jars  for  canning  the  surplus  produce. 
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The  Farmers’  Problem— Everybody’s  Problem 

How  to  Bring  About  a Fair  Exchange  Value  for  Farm  Products 

H.  A.  WALLACE 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 


TO  MAKE  IT  possible  for  farm 
products  to  have  fair  exchange 
value  for  city  products  is  the 
fundamental  purpose  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act.  Fair  exchange  value  in 
the  act  is  described  as  the  relationship 
which  existed  between 
farm  products  and  goods 
purchased  by  farmers 
during  the  5-year  pre- 
war period  1909  to  1914. 

At  the  time  the  act  was 
written  in  March  of  1938, 
grain  was  bringing  only 
36  pei'cent  of  fair  ex- 
change value  and  farm 
products  as  a whole  were 
only  bringing  one  half 
fair  exchange  value. 

Farmers’  taxes  and  in- 
terest charges  were  twice 
the  pre-war  figures.  It 
was  this  completely  ex- 
traordinary situation,  ex- 
isting in  a mild  form 
from  1921  to  1930  and  in 
an  extreme  form  during 
1931  and  1932,  which 
brought  about  the  de- 
struction of  thousands  of 
country  banks,  the  fore- 
closure or  sale  for  taxes  of  well  over  a 
million  farms,  and  violent  outbreaks  on 
the  part  of  people  who  ordinarily  are  the 
most  conservative,  patient,  and  long- 
suffering  class  in  our  Nation. 

During  the  period  from  1921  to  1928 
most  of  the  farm  leaders  thought  that 
the  proper  way  to  restore  farmers’  pur- 
chasing power  was  by  so  using  the  cen- 
tralizing power  of  government  that  farm- 
ers might  subsidize  their  exports  with 
their  own  money.  This  was  the  prin- 
ciple involved  in  the  equalization  fee  of 
the  McNary-Haugen  bill  which  twice 
passed  Congress  and  which  was  twice 
vetoed  by  former  President  Coolidge. 

Most  of  the  farm  leaders  in  those  days 
seemed  to  think  that  we  could  sell  un- 
limited quantities  of  agricultural  prod- 
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ucts  abroad  if  we  only  made  the  price 
low  enough,  and  that  the  situation  might 
be  made  tolerable  to  the  farmers  inside 
the  United  States  by  moving  enough  stuff 
out  of  the  country  so  that  the  domestic 
price  level  would  rise  to  the  pre-war  nor- 


mal relationship  with  things  which  farm- 
ers buy.  Full  account  was  not  taken  of 
the  creditor  position  of  the  United  States, 
nor  the  debtor  position  of  many  of  the 
European  countries,  not  to  mention  the 
determination  of  these  countries  to  en- 
courage their  domestic  agriculture  by 
excessive  tariffs,  bounties,  quotas,  and 
other  governmental  devices.  Starting  in 
1927  most  of  the  leading  nations  began  in 
one  way  or  another  to  try  to  protect  their 
agricultural  producers.  The  result  was 
to  incx-ease  production  and  cut  down 
consumption. 

Increase  of  Foodstuffs 

It  was  in  1926  that  world  stocks  of 
basic  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  begaxx 
to  increase,  and  with  every  increase 


prices  went  down  in  spite  of  govern- 
mental action  to  the  contrax-y.  Each 
country  was  trying  to  get  off  a “ hot 
spot  ” so  far  as  its  own  producers  were 
concerned,  but  in  so  doing  was  making 
its  world  position  worse  rather  than  bet- 
ter-. By  1932  the  carry- 
over accumulation  of 
foodstuffs  and  raw  ma- 
terials for  the  world  as 
a whole  was  more  than 
twice  that  of  1926.  The 
accumulation  of  some 
products,  it  is  true,  may 
have  been  caused  more  by 
underconsumption  than 
by  over-production,  but 
of  other  products  the 
reverse  was  tx-ue.  Nota- 
bly in  wheat  production 
new  methods  had  been 
applied  on  a greatly  in- 
creased acx-eage,  not  only 
in  the  United  States,  but 
in  Argentina,  Canada, 
Australia,  and  Europe, 
with  the  result  that 
world  wheat  production 
increased  more  rapidly 
than  world  population. 
Strange  to  say,  when  this 
increase  in  wheat  production  passed  a 
certain  point,  it  increased  the  number 
of  hungx-y  mouths  in  the  world  because 
it  decreased  the  power  of  the  wheat 
producers  to  purchase  city  goods. 

When  we  drew  up  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  in  March  of  this  year, 
we  knew,  therefore,  that  we  could  not 
raise  farm  prices  to  the  level  we  would 
like  all  at  once.  We  were  familiar  with 
the  efforts  of  the  Farm  Board  and  gov- 
ernmental agencies  in  other  countries  to 
hold  up  prices  without  controlling  the 
supply.  We  wex-e  determined  to  avoid 
joy  rides  of  that  sort  which  cause  a 
headache  the  morning  after  when  you 
are  faced  with  increased  production,  re- 
duced consumption,  and  tremendous  car- 
ry-overs which  cannot  be  sold  except  at 
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IF  WE  COULD  rid  the  genex-al  mass  of  our  people  of  that 
pax-alyzixxg  fear  which  breeds  and  grows  at  a bare  suste- 
nance level  of  wages  and  prices,  and  which  spreads  in  time 
to  infect  the  whole  of ‘business  and  society,  it  is  conceivable 
that  we  coxxld  proceed  in  time  from  an  economy  of  denied 
plenty,  with  heaping  surpluses  next  door  to  bitter  hunger, 
to  an  economy  of  potential  abundance  developed  to  the  utter- 
most and  ungrudgingly  shared.  It  is  mean  and  niggardly  in 
a land  so  wide  and  rich  as  this  one  to  stem  the  currents  of 
production,  and  to  deflect  the  things  all  men  desire  into 
channels  so  limited  for  a privileged  few.  It  is  bad  manage- 
ment. Perhaps  we  can  evolve  in  this  country  an  economy 
that  deals  in  potentialities  instead  of  in  denial.  Perhaps  in 
time  we  shall  be  able  safely  to  unleash  the  productive  capac- 
ities of  all  our  industries,  including  agriculture,  and  turn 
out  for  the  widest  distribution  imaginable  the  kinds  of  goods 
which  Americans,  and  people  throughout  the  world  in  general, 
achingly  desire. 
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prices  ruinous  to  the  producer  and  to  all 
businessmen  who  depend  on  the  producer. 

Purchasing  Power 

In  brief,  our  problem  since  March  4 
has  been  to  increase  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  farmer  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible without  creating  an  untenable  sup- 
ply and  demand  situation  which  would 
cause  grief  to  the  Nation  later  on.  Pre- 
vious to  1929  this  country  normally  ex- 
ported more  than  one  half  her  cotton, 
one  third  of  her  lard,  40  percent  of  her 
tobacco,  and  about  one  fifth  of  her 
wheat.  More  than  50  million  acres  of 
our  crop  land  has  been  producing  stuff 
which  finds  its  market  overseas.  A large 
part  of  this  overseas  market  seems  to  be 
lost  forever.  This  fact  was  hidden  from 
99  percent  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  up  until  1929  because  we  lent  to 
foreign  nations  from  500  million  to  a bil- 
lion dollars  annually.  In  effect  we  lent 
Europe  the  money  with  which  to  buy  our 
goods. 

Cotton 

The  first  crop  we  were  able  to  handle 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
was  cotton.  During  the  first  4 months 
of  1933  the  price  of  cotton  was  less  than 
one  half  fair  exchange  value  and  the 
carry-over  was  nearly  3 times  the  nor- 
mal. We  decided  that  the  welfare  of  the 
South  and  the  Nation  as  a whole  de- 
manded that  the  cotton  crop  be  reduced 
in  line  with  the  changed  world  picture. 

The  2,000,000  cotton  farmers  of  the 
South  had  no  way  of  going  at  this  prob- 
lem, so  we  stepped  in  under  the  powers  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  and 
paid  them  for  plowing  under  10  million 
acres,  or  about  one  fourth  of  the  crop. 
The  checks  for  doing  this  were  sent  out 
in  September  and  October  and  at  the 
present  time  business  in  the  South  is 
running  far  ahead  of  a year  ago.  Farm- 
ers rarely  keep  their  money ; they  spend 
it  in  ways  which  put  laboring  men  to 
work. 

The  greatly  increased  demand  from  the 
cotton  South  is  one  of  the  truly  bright 
spots  in  the  national  picture  today.  Un- 
doubtedly the  cotton  and  tobacco  growers 
will  have  at  least  300  million  dollars 
more  spending  power  in  the  crop  year 
which  began  August  1,  1933,  than  they 
would  have  had  without  the  action  taken 
by  this  administration. 

Higher  Farm  Income 

For  the  Nation  as  a whole,  farm  income 
was  approximately  40  percent  higher  this 
October  than  in  October  of  1932 ; factory 
pay  rolls  were  around  35  percent  above 
October  of  1932.  More  specifically,  con- 
sider two  industries  which  depend  di- 


rectly upon  increased  farm  income.  In 
the  farm  implement  business  employment 
and  pay  rolls  this  October  were  double 
what  they  were  a year  ago.  In  the  fer- 
tilizer industry  there  was  a 60-percent 
increase  in  employment  and  pay  rolls 
above  last  October.  And  in  that  very 
sensitive  barometer  of  farm  purchasing 
power — mail-order  sales — typical  reports 
I have  seen  show  a 40-percent  increase 
over  October  of  1932,  an  increase  in  exact 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  farm  in- 
come. 

In  the  early  fall  most  of  this  increase 
in  farm  income  came  from  the  South, 
where  the  efforts  of  the  administration 
were  instrumental  in  raising  cotton  and 
tobacco  prices,  and  where  benefit  pay- 
ments to  producers  got  into  immediate 
circulation.  In  these  areas  mail-order 
sales,  and  business  activity  generally, 
rose  in  some  cases  to  more  than  double 
the  level  of  a year  ago.  I present  these 
facts  merely  to  illustrate  the  very  inti- 
mate connection  between  farm  prosper- 
ity and  an  abiding  industrial  prosperity. 

Adjustment  of  Production 

But  the  truly  fundamental  thing  is  not 
the  hundred  million  dollars  in  checks 
sent  out  but  the  better  adjustment  of 
production  to  the  changed  world  picture. 
It  is  vicious  to  subsidize  any  class,  even 
as  a compensation  for  injustice,  unless 
the  subsidy  results  in  such  a change  of 
productive  forces  that  the  entire  Nation 
is  better  adjusted  to  the  world  situation. 
That  is  why  I have  talked  again  and 
again  to  the  farmers  of  the  cotton  South, 
the  wheat  West,  and  the  Corn  and  Hog 
Belt  of  the  fundamentals  which  have  to 
do  with  the  creditor  position  of  the 
United  States  and  our  tariff  policy.  If 
they  understand  that  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  a tremendous  inevitable  shift  in  pro- 
ductive forces,  and  that  the  Nation  is  not 
handing  out  money  to  them  as  a bribe 
but  as  a means  of  enabling  them  to  make 
the  shifts  with  the  least  trouble  possible, 
then  I am  hopeful  that  we  can  develop  a 
feeling  of  intelligent,  national  conscious- 
ness such  as  we  have  never  had  before. 
It  will  be  a genuine  advance  if  the  farm- 
ers can  feel  that  they  are  a part  of  the 
Government  and  that  the  Government  is 
a part  of  them ; that  we  are  all  pulling 
together  to  realize  an  objective  which  is 
good  for  the  farmers,  good  for  the  Na- 
tion, and  good  for  the  world  as  a whole. 

Protection  for  Consumer 

In  this  connection  it  is  worth  remem- 
bering that  in  the  act  itself  there  is  a 
special  protection  for  the  consumer.  The 
consumer  shall  not  pay  to  the  producer, 
the  act  states,  a higher  percentage  of  his 
dollar  for  agricultural  products  than  he 


did  during  the  5-year  pre-war  period. 
In  other  words,  the  special  powers  to 
help  the  farmer  are  to  be  thrown  out  of 
gear  when  prices  plus  processing  taxes 
reach  fair  exchange  value. 

Consumers  cannot  expect  to  be  fed 
indefinitely  at  prices  which  represent 
a return  to  the  farmer  so  low  as  to  make 
it  impossible  for  him  to  buy  his  custom- 
ary quantity  of  city  products.  The 
farmer  can  be  imposed  on  in  this  way 
for  10  or  even  15  years,  but  after  a time 
the  farmer’s  children  learn,  even  though 
the  farmer  himself  cannot,  that  it  is 
wise  to  leave  the  farm  behind  and  go  to 
town.  Any  city  population  which  follows 
year  after  year-  the  definite  program  of 
paying  farmers  less  than  fair  exchange 
value  for  its  food,  will  inevitably 
suffer  from  the  most  terrible  conse- 
quences. The  penalty  paid  by  the  city 
population  during  the  past  2 years  is 
trivial  compared  to  what  will  eventually 
be  paid  if  the  shortsighted  policy  of 
some  of  the  reactionaries  triumphs. 

Undisturbed  laissez  faire  in  agricul- 
ture produces  a cycle  of  the  generations. 
Against  the  background  of  the  present 
situation,  we  might  expect  laissez  faire 
to  result  in  enough  farmers  being  ruined 
so  that  by  1940  or  1945  there  might  be 
a world-wide  scarcity  of  food,  with  multi- 
tudes in  the  cities  not  only  unemployed 
but  hungry.  City  men  who  see  a factory 
start  up  in  a day  and  close  down  as  sud- 
denly forget  that  agriculture  is  a slow- 
moving,  ponderous  affair.  It  takes  a 
long  while  to  discourage  farmers  and 
force  them  off  the  land  by  injustices,  but 
once  that  happens  it  takes  just  as  long 
to  develop  good  farmers  and  an  efficient 
producing  machine. 

Future  Program 

I hope  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  the 
Government  to  go  on  indefinitely  levying 
processing  taxes  to  raise  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  pay  to  those  producers 
who  cooperate  in  adjusting  their  agricul- 
tural operations  to  the  changed  foreign 
demand.  A program  of  this  sort  may  be 
necessary  for  a while,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  the  long-time  solution  depeuds  on  a 
sound  land  policy,  or  tariff  policy,  or 
both. 

From  a long-time  point  of  view,  it  is 
commen  sense  to  produce  our  crops  on 
our  best  land  and  retire  from  use  the 
poorer  land.  Millions  of  acres  are  now 
in  crops  which  cannot  possibly  furnish 
a decent  return  to  the  families  living  on 
that  land  even  though  agriculture  is 
again  given  her  fair  share  of  the  na- 
tional income.  Men  living  on  land  of 
this  sort  are  continually  in  need  of  Gov- 
ernment charity  from  seed  loans  and 
(Continued  on  page  128) 


Cotton  Production  Adjustment  for  1934 — 
What  It  Proposes  to  Accomplish 

CULLY  A.  COBB 

Chief,  Cotton  Section,  Production  Division,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 


Buying  Power  of  Cotton  and  Cotton  Seed 

Commodity  Group  Cost  in  Terms  of  Cotton 


(Price  of  900  Pounds  of  Cotton  Seed 
Included  in  Price  of  Bale.') 


The  articles  that  cost  a farmer  slightly  over  one  and  one-half  hales  of  cotton  in  the  period 
from  1910  to  191k  cost  him  three  hales  in  1930.  The  large  crop  of  1931  caused  cotton  prices  to 
fall  still  loiver,  and  in  that  year  the  farmer  had  to  pay  five  hales  of  cotton  for  the  same  list 
of  articles.  Large  surpluses  increase  the  “disparity  ” between  cotton  prices  and  the  prices 
of  things  the  farmer  buys.  The  way  to  restore  the  buying  power  of  cotton  is  to  eliminate 
the  surplus.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration’s  program  of  production  control 
provides  a means  to  do  this.  Growers  who  cooperate  with  the  Government  will  be  helping 
to  bring  about  the  adjustments  necessary  to  restore  the  buying  power  of  their  crop. 


L4.ST  SEPTEMBER  I wrote  in  the 
Extension  Service  Review  : “ We 
* have  made  only  a beginning,  and 
among  the  most  valuable  of  the  achieve- 
ments is  the  development  of  a strong 
and  effective  group  of  cotton  producers 
who  are  ready  to  execute  the  new  plans 
and  a will  to  join  in  a unified  effort  to 
that  end.” 

Only  a beginning?  I certainly  do  not 
mean  to  minimize  either  the  perfectly 
splendid  effort  that  was  expended  by  the 
Extension  Service  in  so  successfully  han- 
dling the  1933  cotton  plow-up  campaign, 
or  the  results  that  were  achieved.  Both, 
completely  fulfilled  our  expectations. 
Even  now,  months  after,  when  the  ex- 
citement and  enthusiasm  of  the  campaign 
itself  have  subsided  so  that  we  can  ex- 
amine it  in  deliberate  retrospect,  the 
story  of  that  initial  effort  of  the  Adjust- 
ment Administration  is  not  only  one  of 
amazing  accomplishment  but  a prophecy 
of  other  achievements  of  even  more  far- 
reaching  importance  yet  to  come. 

The  1933  campaign,  however,  was  * 
really  just  a beginning.  It  was  the  ini- 
tial offering  to  the  American  farmer  him- 
self of  the  fundamental  idea  of  production 
control — producing  to  meet  the  demand. 
And  from  that  proving  ground  the  South, 
where  the  idea  was  first  presented  to 


the  producers  themselves  for  approval 
or  denial,  a million  farmers  answered 
“Aye ! ” A million  signed  contracts. 
These  million  contracts  were  votes  of 
confidence  in  the  “ New  Deal  ” for  agri- 
culture. 


That  in  truth  was  the  beginning.  Let’s 
see  what  was  accomplished  and  where 
that  beginning  points. 

Twelve  days  after  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  was  signed  we  met  with 
representatives  of  the  Extension  Service, 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics and  planned  a program  for  cot- 
ton based  on  the  facts  we  found  facing 
the  cotton  farmer  at  that  date,  May  23. 
The  facts  were  these:  A cotton  supply 
that  had  been  steadily  mounting  for 
years  had  reached  the  excessive  peak  of 
26  million  bales..  A huge  crop  was  in 
prospect.  The  supply  promised  to  in- 
crease still  further  unless  the  emergency 
was  met  and  met  promptly.  Gross  in- 
come from  cotton  and  cottonseed  had  fall- 
en from  470  million  dollars  in  1928-29  to 
458  million  in  1932-33.  In  January  the 
price  of  5.6  cents  per  pound  for  cotton 
was  7.2  cents  per  pound  below  what  it 
should  have  been  to  have  had  the  same 
purchasing  power  it  had  during  the  pre- 
war period. 

You  know  what  we  decided  to  do.  On 
June  19  the  plan  to  eliminate  10,000,000 
acres,  or  at  least  3,000,000  bales,  from  the 
1933  crop  was  announced.  Four  days 
later  the  first  contract  form  was  ap- 
proved, and  the  Extension  Service  had 
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1933  Acreage  Reduction  Nearly 
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FOLLOWING  REDUCTION 


This  graph  shows  what  happened  when  the  cotton  grower  cooperated  with  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  to  reduce  the  cotton  acreage  in  1933.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
plow-up  campaign  and  the  fine  spirit  of  cooperation  exhibited  by  southern  growers,  disaster 
would  have  befallen  the  Cotton  Belt  in  the  fall  of  1933.  The  above  graph  tells  this  better 
than  words.  A potential  yield  of  seventeen  and  one  half  million  bales  was  reduced  to 
thirteen  and  one  tenth  million  bales  by  the  action  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis- 
tration, and,  as  a result,  the  income  that  the  cotton  grower  received  from  his  lint  cotton 
teas  nearly  doubled.  Realizing  these  facts,  cotton  growers  are  expressing  a desire  to 
cooperate  in  future  adjustment  programs. 
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been  drafted  and  was  at  work— the  only 
agency  that  could  be  mobilized  that 
could  possibly  handle  the  huge  task.  By 
July  14  the  22,000  local  workers  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Extension  Service,  in 
more  than  a thousand  southern  counties, 
had  met  with  such  success  that  the  Secre- 
tary declared  the  program  to  be  in  effect. 

About  10,400,000  acres,  or  4,400,000 
bales  of  cotton  were  taken  out  of  pro- 
duction. More  than  a million  cotton 


future  reduction,  the  unrestricted  crop 
of  17,600,000  bales  would  have  had  a 
value  of  only  440  million  dollars.  That 
is  314  million  dollars  less  than  the  in- 
come really  is. 

This  extra  314  million  dollars  has 
turned  the  tide  toward  better  times.  The 
farmer  had  seen  his  average  gross  farm 
income  for  cotton  and  cottonseed  shrink 
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More  cotton  lilt  less  money  from  it.  Farmers  know  this,  lut  heretofore  there  has  lecn  no 
method  ly  which  they  could  le  assured  of  full  cooperation  ly  all  growers  all  over  the  lelt 
in  reducing  acreage.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  offers  such  a method 
now,  and  the  grower  who  will  cooperate  will  le  paid  for  his  cooperation.  As  a result,  the 
ivliole  Cotton  Belt  will  benefit,  the  surplus  will  le  reduced,  and  the  outlook  for  the  future 
will  le  brightened.  A study  of  this  graph  should  naturally  cause  the  farmer  to  pause  before 
he  produces  cotton  in  excess  of  consumptive  requirement. 


farmers  signed  contracts  and  cooperated 
in  the  plan.  As  a result,  instead  of  the 

17.600.000  bales  that  would  have  been 
harvested,  according  to  the  December  1 
estimate  of  the  Crop  Reporting  Board 
there  were  13,177,000  bales.  Instead  of  a 
supply  of  29,200,000  bales,  or  about 
3,000,000  bales  more  than  the  previous 
year’s  disastrous  peak,  the  supply  was 
about  24,800,000.  Actually  a reduction  of 

1.200.000  bales  in  the  world  supply  of 
American  cotton  whereas  conditions  had 
been  leading  to  an  increase  of  3,200,000 
bales. 

The  result  in  dollars  and  cents  can  be 
figured  in  this  way : The  average  price 
that  farmers  received  in  November  was 
9.6  cents  per  pound.  Even  at  9 cents 
per  pound,  however,  the  1933  crop  of 

13.200.000  bales  has  a value  of  594  million 
dollars.  Add  to  that  the  112  millions  the 
farmers  have  received  in  benefit  pay- 
ments and  the  48  million  in  profits  on 
cotton  options  and  there  stands  a total 
income  from  lint  cotton  for  the  present 
crop  of  754  million  dollars — the  most 
valuable  crop  since  1929  when  the  price 
was  16.8  cents  per  pound ! 

At  5 cents  per  pound,  which  is  about 
where  cotton  would  have  sold  had  there 
been  no  1933  reduction  and  no  prospect  of 


from  $735  in  1928-29  to  only  $216  in 
1932-33  and  with  it  the  loss  of  buying 
power  and  the  coming  of  hard  times. 
Cotton  farmers  are  spending  that  money 
for  things  they  need  and  business 
throughout  the  belt  is  the  best  in  years. 
Bank  clearings  for  the  last  week  in  No- 
vember show  an  increase  in  Atlanta  and 
Dallas  of  43  percent  over  the  same  week 
last  year,  as  compared  to  an  increase  of 
17  percent  for  the  country  as  a whole. 
In  addition  to  actual  money  evidence 
there  is  among  southern  farmers  a re- 
newed sense  of  security  and  a confidence 
in  whatever  further  effort  the  Govern- 
ment may  make  to  restore  sound  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

That  is  the  beginning  I spoke  of  so 
hopefully  in  the  September  number  of  the 
Extension  Service  Review.  I consid- 
ered it  as  a beginning  because,  in  spite 
of  the  plow-up  campaign  of  last  summer, 
there  is  still  a surplus  of  cotton.  We 
are  now  building  from  that  beginning. 
We  are  building  toward  a permanent  cot- 
ton production  control  program.  We  are 
building  for  a better  price  and  for  better 
days.  The  program  is  designed  first  of  all 
to  eliminate  the  excessive  cotton  supply. 

Briefly,  the  1934-35  cotton-control  plan 
contemplates  reducing  the  1934  acreage 


to  25  million  acres.  The  farmer  agrees 
to  reduce  his  1934  acreage  by  not  less 
than  35  percent  nor  more  than  45  per- 
cent below  his  base  acreage.  He  also 
agrees  that,  if  necessary,  he  will  hold  his 
1935  acreage  to  as  much  as  25  percent 
below  his  base  acreage.  His  base  acre- 
age is,  roughly,  his  5-year  average.  For 
this  contracted  acreage  the  grower  is 
paid  at  the  rate  of  3%  cents  per  pound 
on  the  average  yield  per  acre  for  the 
past  5 years,  with  a maximum  of  $18  per 
acre.  This  rental  payment  will  be  made 
in  two  equal  installments,  the  first  to  be 
made  this  spring  and  the  second  between 
August  1 and  September  30,  1934.  The 
grower  also  gets  a “ parity  ” payment  of 
not  less  than  1 cent  per  pound  on  his 
farm  allotment,  which  is  40  percent  of 
his  average  base  production.  Rented 
land  must  be  of  average  productivity. 
The  grower  may  not  increase  the  acreage 
of  other  basic  commodities  above  that 
planted  in  1932  or  1933.  This  provision 
also  includes  livestock  or  their  products 
as  designated  in  the  act. 

Using  as  a nucleus  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice and  the  22,000  volunteer  workers  who 
served  so  successfully  in  the  previous 
campaign,  it  is  our  hope  to  effect  the  sign- 
up with  little  difficulty  and  restrict  the 
1934  cotton  planting  to  25  million  acres. 

We  are  better  prepared  to  do  the  job 
than  we  were  in  those  trying  weeks  of 
pioneering  last  June,  when  both  the  or- 
ganization here  and  the  State  and  county 
organizations  in  the  field  were  all  in  the 
process  of  development.  Every  State  in 
the  Cotton  Belt  has  a supply  of  contracts. 
Each  of  the  Directors  of  Extension  ad- 
vises me  that  the  State  organizations  are 
ready  to  begin  signing  contracts  on  Jan- 
uary 1.  Furthermore,  we  have  a history 
of  a similar  achievement  done,  a record 
to  guide  us,  a knowledge  that  the  pro- 
ducers, the  farmers  themselves,  are  ready 
for  the  program  and  want  to  cooperate. 


AN  IMPROVEMENT  thinning  of  a 
dense  white  pine  stand  in  Franklin 
County,  Maine,  yielded  the  owner,  W.  H. 
Thomas,  500  board  feet  of  lumber  and  S 
cords  of  fuel  wood  from  a quarter  of  an 
acre.  The  lumber  went  into  the  building 
of  a henhouse,  and  the  fuel  wood  went 
to  the  furnace.  With  2 additional 
cords,  it  was  enough  to  keep  the  house 
warmed  through  the  winter.  The  best 
trees,  at  the  rate  of  628  per  acre,  were 
left  for  future  marketing.  Every  tree 
left  was  pruned  one  log  high.  The  im- 
provement cutting  paid  for  itself  in  fuel 
and  lumber.  It  will  result  in  shortening 
the  growing  period  several  years  and  will 
improve  the  grade  of  the  yield  from  box 
material  to  high-grade  lumber. 


Seventy  Years  of  Preparation 
for  Seven  Years  of  Service 

J.  A.  EVANS 

Associate  Chief,  Office  of  Cooperative  Extension^Work 


‘ ‘ EVENT Y YEARS  of  preparation 

for  7 years  of  service  ” is  the  way 
Dr.  Wallace  Buttriek  epitomized 
the  life  of  Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp,  the 
“ Father  of  Extension  Service  ” who  was 
born  just  100  years  ago,  December  16, 
1833.  This  seems  a fitting  time  to  re- 
call the  early  history  of  extension  work 
and  something  of  the  life,  teachings,  and 
philosophy  of  its  founder. 

He  was  born  in  a New  York  village, 
graduated  at  the  age  of  23  from  Union 
College,  Schenectady,  N.Y.,  and  for  the 
next  9 or  10  years  was  engaged  in  teach- 
ing in  that  State. 

Then  fate  in  the  form  of  an  accident 
and  impaired  health,  caused  him  in  1866 
to  emigrate  to  Iowa  and  settle  on  a farm. 
But  his  health  was  not  equal  to  the  task 
of  farming.  Moving  to  Vinton  he  served 
as  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church  for  2 
years  and  was  for  5 years  superintend- 
ent of  the  State  school  for  the  blind. 
During  most  of  this  time  he  was  an  al- 
most helpless  cripple  confined  to  a wheel 
chair. 

His  health  restored,  he  resigned  to  en- 
gage in  raising  purebred  livestock  and 
the  editing  and  publishing  of  a livestock 
journal.  He  was  elected  professor  of 
agriculture  at  the  Iowa  State  Agricul- 
tural College  at  Ames,  Iowa,  in  1879  and 
later  served  as  its  president.  In  all,  20 
busy  fruitful  years  of  his  life  were  spent 
in  Iowa.  His  final  resting  place  is  on 
the  campus  at  Ames. 

Development  Project 

In  1886  he  moved  to  Lake  Charles, 
La.,  to  take  charge  of  a colonization  and 
development  project  involving  more  than 
a million  acres  of  land,  then  a vast 
prairie  cattle  range  sparsely  settled  by 
French  Canadians.  These  natives  did 
not  believe  that  the  area  was  fit  for 
farming  and  took  pains  to  tell  prospec- 
tive settlers  so.  Settlement  seemed  im- 
possible, but  by  giving  large  concessions 
a thrifty,  energetic  western  farmer  was 
located  in  nearly  every  township  to  dem- 
onstrate the  soil’s  capabilities.  This 
turned  apparent  failure  into  success. 
“ We  then  learned  the  philosophy  of  agri- 
cultural demonstrations,”  said  Dr.  Knapp 
years  later  in  recounting  this  experience. 

In  1898  his  old  Iowa  friend,  James 
Wilson,  then  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
commissioned  him  as  an  agricultural  ex- 


plorer to  visit  Japan,  China,  and  the 
Philippines  to  hunt  for  new  and  better 
varieties  of  rice.  As  a result,  Japanese 
rice  was  introduced.  A demonstration 
was  used  to  introduce  and  popularize 
the  new  varieties.  Thus  began  the  offi- 
cial connection  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  con- 
tinued until  his  death.  It  was  this  con- 
nection that  afforded  the  inspiration  and 
opportunity  for  his  greatest  work.  How 
to  use  the  demonstration  for  mass  edu- 
cational purposes  was  being  studied,  both 
by  Dr.  Knapp  and  others  in  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Demonstration  Farms 

In  1902  a number  of  demonstration 
farms  were  established  in  Texas  and 
Louisiana  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
what  could  be  done  in  different  areas  in 
growing  crops  other  than  cotton.  These 
were  regional  demonstration  farms  in 
charge  of  salaried  operators  under  Dr. 
Knapp’s  supervision.  He  was  not  satis- 
fied. In  1903,  he  tried  another  type, 
the  community  demonstration  farm, 
near  Terrell,  Tex.  Here  the  owner  op- 
erated the  land  at  his  own  expense  ac- 
cording to  plans  and  directions  provided 
by  Dr.  Knapp.  The  community,  in  this 
instance  the  business  men  of  Terrell, 
raised  and  deposited  in  the  bank  $900  to 
guarantee  the  fanner  against  loss.  It 
was  not  needed.  The  farm  was  a suc- 
cess. The  owner,  Walter  Porter,  re- 
ported that  he  had  made  $700  by  follow- 
ing instructions. 

Dr.  Knapp  now  felt  that  he  had  an 
effective  plan  for  carrying  the  results 
of  agricultural  research  to  farmers  by 
demonstrations.  The  invasion  of  the 
Mexican  cotton  boll  weevil  afforded  the 
opportunity  for  a wide-scale  test  of  its 
effectiveness.  Congress  was  expected  to 
provide  funds  to  combat  its  ravages. 
Plans  were  being  laid  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  the  campaign.  From 
a great  boll  weevil  mass  meeting  at  Dal- 
las, Tex.,  in  November  1903,  the  Secre- 
tary and  bureau  chief  went  with  Dr. 
Knapp  to  visit  the  community  demon- 
stration farm.  Hundreds  of  farmers 
and  business  men  met  there.  Then  and 
there  plans  were  laid  to  use  the  com- 
munity demonstrator  as  one  method  of 
attack  on  the  boll  weevil  problem,  sup- 
plemental to  other  plans  involving  re- 
search and  investigations. 


Seaman  A.  Knapp. 


Farmers'  Cooperative  Demonstrations 

On  January  15,  1904,  when  funds  be- 
came available,  the  farmers’  cooperative 
demonstration  work,  with  Dr.  Knapp  in 
charge  was  officially  begun.  The  dem- 
onstration farms  under  the  plan  adopted 
were  tracts  of  from  5 to  20  acres  planted 
to  cotton  and  cultivated  by  individual 
farmers,  the  seed  and  fertilizer  being 
furnished  free  from  a fund  raised  in 
the  community.  More  than  5,000  such 
farms  were  established  and  supervised 
in  Texas  that  year  by  Dr.  Knapp  and 
his  agents. 

There  was  one  more  step  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  demonstration  idea.  “ The  en- 
vironment of  farmers  is  limited  generally 
to  a few  miles.  The  demonstration  must 
be  carried  to  this  limited  area  ”,  he  said. 
So  after  2 years  the  community  demon- 
stration was  abandoned  for  individual 
demonstrations. 

The  cooperation  of  business  men  and 
others  took  the  form  of  aiding  in  the 
employing  of  agents  rather  than  in  pro- 
viding seed  and  fertilizers  for  demon- 
stration purposes.  The  county  agent  had 
arrived.  The  first  one  to  be  appointed 
was  W.  C.  Stallings  in  Smith  County, 
Tex.,  in  November  1906.  The  General 
Education  Board  of  New  York,  seeking 
the  best  means  for  imparting  agricul- 
tural information  to  adult  fanners,  then 
decided  that  in  the  demonstration  work 
they  had  found  the  answer  they  sought. 
In  April  1906,  the  board  agreed  with  the 
Secretary  to  finance  the  work  under  Dr. 
Knapp’s  direction  in  Southern  States  not 
yet  invaded  by  the  boll  weevil.  Work 
was  immediately  stai’ted  in  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  and  Virginia,  and  in  the  next 
year  or  two  in  all  the  other  Southern 
States.  Nearly  a million  dollars  was 
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spent  by  the  board  prior  to  1914  in  pro- 
moting the  demonstration  work  as  an 
experiment  in  adult  education. 

Corn  and  other  crops  were  now  in- 
cluded in  the  demonstrations,  but  cotton 
farmers  were  loath  to  grow  corn.  The 
boys’  corn  clubs  were  the  answer  to  this 
problem.  The  unit  of  production  in 
these  clubs  was  1 acre  so  that  it  was  a 
real  farm  enterprise,  and  as  on  all  other 
demonstrations  records  of  yields  and 
costs  were  required.  His  were  the  first 
clubs  ever  started  where  the  unit  of 
production  was  of  a standardized  farm- 
enterprise  size  and  on  an  economic  and 
demonstration  basis.  These  boys’  corn 
clubs  mark  the  inception  of  the  great 
youth  movement  now  known  as  the  4-H 
clubs.  Then  followed  the  girls’  tomato 
club  and  later  home  demonstration  work, 
all  on  a demonstration  basis.  Mean- 
while the  necessary  organization  devel- 
oped as  the  work  expanded.  Then  it 
was  that  Dr.  Knapp  said,  “ We  are  now 
prepared  for  the  accomplishment  of  what 
we  have  so  earnestly  sought — the  placing 
of  rural  life  on  a plane  of  profit,  influ- 
ence, and  power.” 

Dr.  Knapp’s  headquarters  were  moved 
from  Houston,  Tex.,  to  Lake  Charles, 
La.,  and  in  1908  to  Washington,  D.C. 
State  agents,  district  agents,  State  club 
agents,  and  specialists  were  added  to  the 
organization. 

Agricultural  Colleges  Cooperating 

In  1909,  with  the  launching  of  the 
boys’  corn  clubs,  the  agricultural  col- 
leges of  the  respective  States  first  be- 
came formally  connected  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  work  through  the 
cooperative  employment  by  the  colleges 
and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  of  State  club  agents.  This 
was  soon  followed  by  cooperative  agree- 
ments for  the  joint  conduct  of  all  dem- 
onstration work  with  headquarters  for 
the  State  agents  at  the  agricultural  col- 
leges. 

Thus  before  his  death,  April  1,  1911, 
the  cooperation,  organization,  personnel, 
methods,  and  scope  of  extension  work  as 
it  is  today,  had  been  evolved  by  Dr. 
Knapp.  The  Smith-Lever  law  gave  the 
farmers’  cooperative  demonstration  work 
a new  name,  assured  support,  and  made 
it  national  in  scope,  but  changed  no 
essential  feature  of  it. 

No  full  biography  of  Dr.  Knapp  has 
yet  been  written.  Senate  Document  No. 
537  contains  in  full  the  addresses  de- 
livered at  the  memorial  service  held 
during  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Southern  Commercial  Congress  in  1912. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  Year- 
book for  1911  also  contains  a brief  bio- 
graphical sketch  prepared  by  his  chief, 


DEMON  HUNGER  will  hardly  find 
it  possible  to  invade  the  homes  of 
rural  women  of  Florida  who  have  been 
members  of  home  demonstration  clubs 
during  the  past  year ; and  one  of  the 
basic  and  fundamental  requirements  of 
mankind — food — will  be  supplied  to  un- 
employed or  “ relief  ” families  in  appre- 
ciable quantities  this  winter  as  a result 
of  canning  work  done  during  the  past 
several  months.  Home  demonstration 
agents  have  rendered  valiant  and  valu- 
able service  to  rural  women,  and  have 
greatly  aided  relief  agencies  in  conduct- 
ing gardening  and  canning  programs  dur- 
ing 1933.  As  a result,  both  home  and 
“ relief  ” pantries  are  stocked  to  over- 
flowing. 

Recently,  Flavia  Gleason,  State  home 
demonstration  agent,  asked  her  home 
demonstration  agents  to  summarize  the 
work  in  canning  and  gardening,  par- 
ticularly in  connection  with  unemploy- 
ment relief  agencies.  Figures  from  7 
counties,  which  are  fairly  average,  show 
that  211,840  cans,  an  average  of  30,263 
to  the  county,  had  been  filled.  In  some 
of  the  larger  counties,  as  many  as  60,000 
cans  had  been  filled,  while  in  the  smaller 
counties  the  number  dropped  as  low  as 
10,000. 

The  program  carried  in  Bradford  and 
Union  Counties  is  typical  of  the  work 
in  other  counties.  Pearl  Jordan  is 
home  demonstration  agent  serving  both 
of  these  counties.  At  the  annual  con- 
ference of  agents  in  the  fall  of  1932  the 
problem  of  assisting  the  live-at-home 
program  in  the  counties  was  presented 
as  being  among  the  most  important  serv- 
ices which  the  home  demonstration 
agents  could  render.  A self-supporting 
people  was  her  aim  throughout. 

The  plan  was  presented  to  both  women 
and  girls  in  home  demonstration  clubs, 
stress  being  laid  on  the  production  and 


Dr.  B.  T.  Galloway.  Other  valuable 
sources  of  information  are  the  book 
The  Demonstration  Work  and  other 
writings  by  one  of  Dr.  Knapp’s  most 
devoted  disciples,  O.  B.  Martin,  now 
extension  director  in  Texas. 

The  demonstration  idea  as  we  have 
seen  was  not  a sudden  inspiration.  It 
was  elaborated  through  years  of  study 
and  of  experiments.  Dr.  Knapp  was  a 
pioneer.  Step  by  step  he  thought  out. 
tested,  and  adopted  the  various  features 
of  the  full  plan.  The  program  of  the 
Extension  Service  is  a constantly  ex- 
panding one.  As  never  before,  we  are 
called  on  to  be  pioneers  in  the  inten- 


conservation  of  vegetables,  meats,  and 
fruits  from  the  standpoint  of  both  health 
and  finances.  Families  were  assisted  in 
planning  their  canning  budgets,  that  the 
needs  of  each  family  might  be  met  ade- 
quately. Reports  show  that  over  24,000 
cans  were  preserved  by  home  demonstra- 
tion women  only,  with  reports  from  the 
girls  not  yet  received. 

At  the  request  of  the  Emergency  Re- 
lief Council,  Miss  Jordan  and  the  home 
demonstration  club  women  took  key 
parts  in  the  gardening  and  canning  work 
of  this  agency;  A canning  center  was 
established  in  each  community,  with  com- 
mittees of  home-demonstration  women  ar- 
ranging places  for  these  centers  and 
looking  after  the  details  of  the  canning. 
County  supervisors  had  general  charge 
of  the  work. 

The  relief  agency  agreed  to  furnish  the 
cans,  but  the  question  of  canning  equip- 
ment then  had  to  be  settled.  In  Brad- 
ford County  all  available  equipment  was 
assembled,  placed  on  a small  truck,  and 
carried  from  center  to  center  by  the  su- 
pervisor. In  Union  County  smaller  units 
were  obtained  and  given  to  three  differ- 
ent supervisors,  who  carried  the  equip- 
ment from  place  to  place. 

The  supervisors  had  regular  schedules 
each  week,  and  people  brought  their 
fruits  and  vegetables  to  the  canning  cen- 
ters and  canned  them,  with'  the  relief 
agency  taking  a toll  for  furnishing  the 
cans  and  equipment.  Miss  Jordan’s  rec- 
ords show  that  24,000  cans  of  beans,  peas, 
soup  mixtures,  corn,  butter  beans,  car- 
rots, and  many  other  vegetables  and 
fruits  were  canned. 

With  at  least  48,000  cans  stored  in 
pantries  of  the  two  counties  as  a result 
of  home  demonstration  assistance,  the 
people  of  the  two  counties  feel  that  when 
winter  comes  they  will  hardly  need  to  be 
apprehensive  about  hunger. 


sified  effort  “ to  harmonize  a democracy 
of  men  with  a monarchy  of  business. 
The  revolution  must  continue  until  the 
problems  of  poverty  are  solved,  the  meas- 
ure of  human  happiness  full,  and  Amer- 
ica shall  possess  a yeomanry  worthy  of 
a great  nation.” 


FARM  WOMEN  of  Colorado  who  are 
members  of  home  demonstration 
clubs  are  eligible  to  enter  the  Colorado 
recognition  contest,  a letter  or  story-writ- 
ing contest  on  the  subject,  “ How  I 
Helped  Solve  Our  Family  Problems  in 
1933.” 


Easing  the  Farm  Mortgage  Burden 

An  Interviewgwith  Albert  S.  Goss,  Land  Bank  Commissioner  in  the 

Farm  Credit  Administration 


HIS  is  the  third  of  a senes  of  arti- 
cles on  the  New  Deal  in  farm  credit. 
The  fourth  and  last  article  will  be  on 
how  the  new  banks  for  cooperatives  are 
making  loans. 

ik  LBERT  S.  GOSS,  Land  Bank  Com- 
r\  missioner  in  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
-*■  ministration,  heads  an  organiza- 
tion that  is  doing  one  of  the  most  spec- 
tacular pieces  of  work  attempted  in  the 
farm  mortgage  field. 

As  head  of  the  Land  Bank  Division  of 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  he  and 
his  staff  are  bringing  mortgage  relief  to 
farmers  at  the  rate  of  some  $3,000,000  a 
day.  This  rate  was  for  the  latter  part 
of  November.  It’s  a lot  of  money  for 
any  institution  to  be  lending  on  a daily 
basis,  but  the  daily  rate  for  December 
is  expected  to  be  even  greater.  From 
early  May  until  late  November,  his  or- 
ganization lent  farmers  more  than  $100,- 
000,000.  In  6 months,  about  415,000 
farmers  applied  for  loans  from  the  land 
banks  estimated  to  total  $1,665,000,000. 
The  number  of  appraisers  jumped  from 
212  in  April  to  more  than  5,000  in  No- 
vember. In  6 months  they  made  over 
300,000  appraisals. 

No  wonder  I wanted  to  interview  Mr. 
Goss.  With  his  background  as  a farmer, 
a business  man,  master  of  the  Washing- 
ton State  Grange,  and  chairman  of  the 
legislative  committee  of  the  National 
Grange,  he  must  have  a story  for  exten- 
sion workers. 

On  entering  his  office,  I found  a man 
of  slight  build,-  gray-haired,  of  about 
50.  Attraetive,  likable,  his  blue  eyes 
smiled  when  I sat  down  to  ask  a few 
questions  I thought  might  be  of  interest 
to  county  agents  and  specialists. 

“ What  ”,  I asked,  “ is  new  about  the 
way  Federal  land  banks  and  the  Land 
Bank  Commissioner  are  making  loans?” 
Mr.  Goss  turned  in  his  chair.  “ You’ll 
remember  when  the  Emergency  Farm 
Mortgage  Act  was  passed  back  in  May 
that  it  tackled  the  farm-debt  problem  in 
a pretty  thorough  way.  The  act  did 
four  things.  It  gave  the  banks  author- 
ity to  obtain  funds  through  the  sale  of  a 
new  type  of  bond,  reduced  the  interest 
rate  on  loans,  declared  that  no  principal 
payments  will  be  required  for  the  5-year 
period,  ending  July  11,  1938,  and  made 
available  a $200,000,000  fund  for  the 
Land  Bank  Commissioner  to  lend.” 

“ What  about  the  reduced  interest 
rate?  Can  all  farmers  get  it?” 


“ Yes.  The  rate  is  reduced  tempo- 
rarily for  all  borrowers  from  the  Fed- 
eral land  banks.  Starting  with  July 
11  of  1933,  interest  maturing  during  the 
next  5 years  will  be  charged  at  the  rate 
of  4 y2  percent.  This  applies  to  loans 
made  through  national  farm  loan  asso- 
ciations. On  direct  loans  by  the  Fed- 
eral land  banks  during  this  time,  the 
rate  is  5 percent.  The  same  rates  of 


Albert  S.  Goss. 


414  percent  on  loans  through  associa- 
tions and  5 percent  on  direct  loans  are 
charged  during  the  5-year  period,  if  the 
farmer  borrows  before  May  12,  1935.” 

“ Let  me  see  ”,  I interjected,  11  the  old 
rate  charged  by  the  banks  varied  from 
5%  to  6 percent  on  first  mortgages. 
That  means  that  a farmer  paying  6 per- 
cent interest  on  a $20,000  mortgage  will 
save  $300  a year  on  interest  payments  if 
he  borrowed  through  a ' farm  loan  asso- 
ciation, doesn’t  it?” 

“ Precisely.  And  if  the  farmer  is  not 
in  default  with  respect  to  any  other  con- 
dition or  covenant  in  his  mortgage,  he 
will  not  be  required  to  make  any  pay- 
ments on  principal.  This  suspension  of 
principal  payments  holds  for  the  same 
periods  on  which  interest  charges  have 
been  reduced.  It  also  applies  both  to 
loans  made  through  associations  and  to 
direct  loans  from  the  banks. 

“ The  act  also  provides  that  farms  of- 
fered as  collateral  shall  be  appraised  on 
the  basis  of  normal  value.  This  means 


a value  neither  abnormally  low  nor  ab- 
normally high.  In  determining  the  nor- 
mal value  of  the  land  for  agricultural 
purposes,  average  prices  of  farm  com- 
modities for  the  period  1909  to  1914  are 
used.  Allowance,  of  course,  is  made  for 
increased  taxes  and  other  costs  and  for 
changes  in  the  economic  position  of  the 
products  produced  which  affect  the  earn- 
ing power  of  farms.” 

“ So  far,  Mr.  Goss,  you  have  covered 
reduced  interest  rates,  deferred  payments 
on  principal,  and  how  appraisals  are 
made,  but  how  are  loans  made  from  the 
$200,000,000  fund  of  the  Land  Bank  Com- 
missioner? Just  where  does  it  fit  into 
the  scheme  of  things  in  the  farm  credit 
field?” 

“ Well,  the  Commissioner  is  using  the 
services  of  the  Federal  land  banks  in 
making  loans  from  this  fund.  The  loans 
are  made  on  the  security  of  first  or  sec- 
ond mortgages  on  farm  property.  But 
most  commissioner’s  loans  are  made  on 
second  mortgages.  The  amount  of  the 
loans  plus  all  evidences  of  indebtedness 
against  the  property  cannot  exceed  three 
fourths  the  apprised  value  of  the 
property.  Loans  by  the  Commissioner 
carry  5 percent  interest  charges,  are 
made  directly  through  the  facilities 
of  the  banks,  usually  run  for  13  years, 
and  are  mostly  made  for  refinancing 
purposes. 

“ In  applying  for  a loan,  the  farmer 
need  not  indicate  whether  he  wants  a 
land  bank  or  a land  bank  commissioner’s 
loan.  He  can  fill  out  one  application 
blank.  Then  when  the  property  is  ap- 
praised, the  land  bank  officials  will  de- 
termine whether  a land  bank  or  a com- 
missioner’s loan,  or  both,  can  be  made. 
They  will  write  the  applicant  their  deci- 
sion and  let  him  know  how  much  they 
will  lend.” 


A FARM-OWNED  stand  of  thick  old 
field  spruce  yielding  returns  at  the 
rate  of  $97.50  per  acre  was  partially  cut 
during  an  improvement  thinning  demon- 
stration in  Waldo  County,  Maine,  last 
year.  The  trees  "were  marked  by  the 
State  extension  forester  in  1931,  and  the 
cut  on  an  eighth  of  an  acre  was  at  the 
rate  of  19,504  board  feet.  The  stumpage 
price  was  $5  per  thousand.  A stand  of 
216  trees  was  left,  containing  more  than 
40  percent  of  the  total  volume,  for  a 
future  harvest. 
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Eighteen  Years  of  Soil-Erosion  Control 

A timely  discussion  by  S.  P.  Lyle,  Federal  extension  agricultural  engineer , 
on  a subject  of  growing  importance  as  production  control 
brings  up  the  problem  of  land  use 


THE  STATISTICAL  records  of  the 
Office  of  Cooperative  Extension 
Work  disclose  a remarkable  rec- 
ord of  18  years  of  erosion-control  work, 
marking  the  advent  of  an  epoch  in  our 
agricultural  history.  The  agricultural 
engineering  records,  tabulated  and  graphi- 
cally illustrated  here,  give  the  most  di- 
rect measurement  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  work  accomplished  because  the  fig- 
ures relate  exclusively  to  erosion  control 
by  means  of  terraces  and  soil-saving 
checks  and  dams.  The  magnitude  of 
other  erosion-control  activities  of  the 
Extension  Service  may  be  inferred  from 
this  record,  and  may  be  estimated  from 
records  of  forest,  pasture,  cover  crop, 
and  other  erosion-resistant  plantings 
which  apply  only  partially  to  erosion 
control.  The  entire  result  should  be 
kept  in  mind,  for  extension  workers  have 
continually  and  consistently  correlated 
the  recommendations  not  only  for  ero- 
sion control  but  also  for  erosion  control 
followed  by  soil  improvement. 

In  noting  the  progress  in  this  work, 
extension  workers  may  well  take  pride 
in  their  own  effectual  educational  par- 
ticipation, and  at  the  same  time  con- 
gratulate their  colleagues  in  research 
work  for  having  formulated  principles 
of  erosion  control  so  well  suited  to  farm 
practice,  and  also  acknowledge  the  con- 
tribution of  the  teachers  who  have  fur- 
nished the  informed  leadership  for  the 
work. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  among  work- 
ers upon  erosion-control  problems  from 
all  of  these  groups  is„  broadly  speaking: 
That  forests  effect  the  most  satisfactory 
protection  for  steep  slopes;  that  peren- 
nial pastures  are  very  effective  on  mod- 


erate slopes;  that  in  every  agricultural 
area  there  is  a rather  definite  limit  to 
the  steepness  of  slope  for  economic  use 
under  cultivation ; and  that  these  gently 
sloping  cultivated  fields  require  terrac- 
ing, contour  farming,  and  erosion-resist- 
ant and  soil-improvement  crops;  and  that 
nearly  level  lands  may  be  protected  with 
suitable  cropping  practices. 

Slopes  Terraced 

On  cultivated  fields  with  slopes  of  over 
2 percent,  terraces  have  been  recom- 
mended consistently  by  extension  work- 
ers throughout  the  South  and  Central 
West,  and  in  these  areas  during  the  past 
18  years  county  agricultural  agents  have 
reported  terracing  and  gully-control  work 
protecting  17,038,715  acres  on  558,316 
farms.  As  will  be  seen  on  the  accom- 
panying graph  of  this  record,  it  is  a rea- 
sonable assumption  that  the  work  per- 
formed in  1933  will  bring  this  total  acre- 
age to  over  18,000,000  acres  on  600,000 
farms.  This  area  is  almost  equal  to  the 
total  acreage  in  crops  in  the  State  of 
Illinois  or  to  the  total  area  of  South  Car- 
olina. Over  16,000,000  cultivated  acres 
of  this  vast  area  is  terraced  and  planted 
in  contour  rows,  supplemented  with  a 
very  general  use  of  cover  crops.  The 
terraces  laid  off  on  this  acreage  under 
extension  supervision  total  a mileage 
that  would  girdle  the  earth  65  times. 

Last  year  a survey  was  conducted 
jointly  by  the  Oklahoma  and  Texas  Ex- 
tension Services  to  arrive  at  a fair  aver- 
age cash  value  of  terracing  on  a per 
acre  land-valuation  basis.  One  hundred 
and  sixty-one  county  agricultural  agents 
and  farm-loan  appraisers  submitted  the 
following  tabulated  estimates: 


Cash  value  of  terracing 


Estimates  submitted  by — 

Per  acre 
aver- 
age 

42  Oklahoma  county  agents 

$8.  58 
' 9.64 

24  members,  Oklahoma  farm  real  estate  asso- 
ciations  

38  Texas  county  agents 

7. 98 

49  Texas  National  Farm  Loan  Association 
secretaries  

8. 08 

8 Texas  farm  mortgage  institutions 

10.54 

Average  valuation  of  161  estimates 

8.54 

Value  of  Terracing 

This  estimated  value  seems  conserva- 
tive even  in  the  present  economic  situa- 
tion, as  6 percent  income  on  this  valua- 
tion is  only  51  cents.  Surely  their  in- 
surance value  in  retaining  30  to  40  tons 
of  top  soil  per  acre  annually  upon  cul- 
tivated fields  is  worth  a half  dollar  a 
year  per  acre  to  land  owners  or  the 
holders  of  land  securities.  But,  farm  op- 
erators testify  to  greater  income  values 
due  to  increased  yield.  In  this  connec- 
tion due  credit  should  be  given  to  the 
other  erosion  control,  water  conserva- 
tion, and  soil  improvement  practices 
which  should,  and  usually  do,  accompany 
terracing. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  this 
well-warranted  valuation  of  terraced 
land  is  more  than  double  the  current  cost 
of  custom  work  in  terracing,  from  Ala- 
bama to  Texas.  These  prices,  as  re- 
ported by  county  agents,  have  ranged 
between  $2  and  $3.50  per  acre.  Home- 
built  terraces  range  from  $1  to  $1.75 
per  acre,  and  large  operations  with 
county  road  equipment  on  slight  slopes 
have  ranged  from  40  cents  to  $1.25  per 
acre.  These  are  construction  costs.  The 
surveying  has  usually  cost  farmers 
nothing  except  their  own  time.  Custom 
surveying  on  small  rough  fields  need  not 
cost  more  than  25  cents  per  acre,  and 
on  larger  and  smoother  fields  half  as 
much. 

The  accompanying  graph  of  terracing 
work  is  interesting,  viewed  in  its  rela- 
tion to  economic  curves.  The  drop  in 
terraced  acreage  in  1920  corresponds  in 
time  to  what  has  been  characterized  as 
the  “ primary  post-war  depression.”  The 
steady  gains  of  the  extension  workers 
through  the  succeeding  9 years  were  not 
as  easily  offset  in  1930  by  the  second 
post-war  depression,  and  we  see  slight 
increases  in  1930  and  1931  in  spite  of  the 


Run-off  from  a single  terrace  in  an  Oklahoma  oat  field. 
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Field  meeting  to  inspect  a terracing  demonstration  in  Iredell  County,  N.C. 


unfavorable  influence  of  the  depression 
upon  the  farmers’  programs  of  land  im- 
provement. Although  1932  shows  a sig- 
nificant decrease,  it  is  refreshing  to 
know  that  the  statistical  records  of  eight 
States  show  increases  in  terraced  acreage 
in  1932  over  their  figures  for  1931. 

Number  of  farms  on  which  erosion  was  con- 
trolled by  terraces  and  soil-saving  dams 
according  to  extension  recommendations, 
and  the  number  of  acres  on  which  erosion 
was  thus  prevented 


RECORDS  FROM  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES 
FOR  8 YEARS 


Year 

Farms 

Acres 

1915. 

7, 335 
14,  735 
20, 439 
24,049 
30,088 
17,  759 
22, 335 
28, 937 

202, 706 
463, 866 
420,  322 
624, 668 
1, 243, 696 
312,  720 
413,  864 
544,  641 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922... 

RECORDS  FROM  45  STATES 

1923 

21, 028 
24,  452 
26,  960 
33,  548 
41, 183 
45, 059 
61, 199 
46,  275 
48,  717 
44, 218 

684, 156 
819, 072 
902, 225 
1,  016,  972 
1, 140,  587 
1,  349, 436 
1, 819, 282 
1,843, 165 
1, 870, 174 
1, 367, 163 

1924. 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930. 

1931 

1932.. 

18-year  totals 

558, 316 

17, 038, 715 

A CONSERVATIVE  ESTIMATE  OF  THE 
TOTAL  INCLUDING  THE  WORK  NOW 
COMPLETED  IN  1933  IS— 

19-year  estimate 

600, 000 

18,  000, 000 

If  the  relation  of  economic  factors  to 
the  rate  of  progress  in  erosion  control 
is  interesting,  the  relation  of  educational 
instrumentalities  should  be  of  even 
greater  interest  to  extension  workers. 


To  begin  with,  terracing  and  the  other 
erosion-control  activities  were  not  inau- 
gurated by  the  Extension  Service  and 
it  would  be  fitting,  if  space  permitted, 
to  recount  here  the  efforts  of  farmers  to 
combat  erosion,  the  early  attention  paid 
to  the  problem  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  agricultural  col- 
leges ; a citation  of  early  publications ; 
the  development  of  the  Mangum  ter- 
race; the  engineering  terracing  investi- 
gations and  demonstrations  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Experiment  Stations  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century ; and  the  effeo 
tive  terrace  demonstration  work  per- 
formed by  extension  workers  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  and  experiment  stations 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Lever 
Act.  Probably  2,000,000  acres  of  land 
were  protected  by  bench  terraces,  and 
hillside  ditches,  and  an  equal  acreage 
by  Mangum  terraces  prior  to  the  first 
terracing  records  of  the  Extension  Serv- 
ice in  1915. 


Progress  Made 

The  graph  shows  the  immediate  in- 
fluence of  the  Extension  Service,  how- 
ever, upon  terracing  in  1916  with  a fal- 
tering in  the  advance  in  1917  probably 
due  to  the  importance  of  war-emergency 
activities.  Some  State  extension  publi- 
cations on  terracing  had  by  this  time 
appeared,  but  what  extension  workers 
needed  most  at  this  time  to  promote  the 
work  of  erosion  control  was  a Federal 
bulletin  on  the  subject  of  terracing,  and 
this  was  forthcoming  the  same  year. 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin 
No.  512,  entitled  “ Prevention  of  the  Ero- 
sion of  Farm  Lands  by  Terracing  ”,  pub- 
lished the  day  prior  to  the  United  States 
entry  into  the  World  War,  furnished  an 
exposition  of  the  engineering  aspects  of 
hillside  drainage  which  has  served  as  a 
source  reference  for  about  IS  Federal  and 
State  bulletins  on  terracing  used  by  ex- 
tension workers  since  that  time.  A year 
( Continued  on  page  122 ) 


Annual  increases  in  acreage  protected  from  erosion  by  terraces  and  soil-saving  dams. 
(From  records  of  the  Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  Work,  1933.) 
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State  Home  Demonstration  Agents 
Confer  on  Cotton  Program 


STATE  home  demonstration  agents 
from  the  12  Southern  States  and 
Missouri  met  with  officials  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration  in 
Washington,  November  16  and  17,  to 
discuss  the  existing  situation  in  their  re- 
spective States  and  how  home  demonstra- 
tion workers  can  help  in  the  cotton  ad- 
justment campaign. 

The  concensus  of  opinion  at  the  con- 
ference is  represented  in  the  following 
objectives  adopted  by  the  conference 
and  drawn  up  by  a committee  on  records 
composed  of  Mildred  F.  Horton,  of  Texas, 
Connie  J.  Bonslagel,  of  Arkansas,  Lonny 

I.  Landrum,  of  South  Carolina,  with 
Reuben  Brigham,  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  chairman. 
Home-demonstration  forces  should  seek : 
1.  To  give  every  community  in  the 
South  an  understanding  of  the  cotton- 
production  adjustment  program  and 
what  it  seeks  to  accomplish  in  obtaining 
increased  farm  buying  power  and  im- 
proved standards  of  living.  To  make 
clear,  in  particular,  the  nature  of  the 
obligation  incurred  in  contracting  acre- 


age to  the  Government  and  to  stress  the 
fundamental  idea  that  to  insure  produc- 
tion control  this  acreage  must  be  devoted, 
primarily,  to  crops  preventing  soil  ero- 
sion, improving  soil  fertility,  and  pro- 
viding food  and  feed  for  consumption  on 
the  farm  where  grown. 

2.  To  give  to  each  community,  as  sug- 
gested by  Secretary  Wallace,  an  under- 
standing of  national  and  international 
problems  and  situations  as  they  relate  to 
agricultural  adjustment  and  how  they 
affect  the  affairs  of  the  individual  farm 
family. 

3.  To  continue  to  promote  vigorously 
the  growing  and  preservation  of  home 
food  supplies  and  to  encourage  every 
farm  family  to  provide  for  its  own  use 
milk,  eggs,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  home- 
grown meats  in  adequate  quantities. 

4.  To  continue  to  encourage  wise 
spending  and  such  economies  in  buying 
and  making  clothing  as  will  contribute 
to  the  maintenance  of  a satisfying  stand- 
ard of  living  and  a feeling  of  respecta- 
bility and  competence  on  the  part  of  the 
farm  family. 


5.  To  continue  to  encourage  the  beauti- 
fication of  the  home  both  within  and 
without  as  a necessary  part  of  maintain- 
ing a satisfying  standard  of  living  and 
strengthening  the  morale  of  the  farm 
family. 


NEXT  to  soil  improvement  no  phase 
of  agriculture  in  Anderson  County, 
S.C.,  has  made  greater  progress  than 
poultry  production,  says  S.  M.  Byars, 
retiring  county  agricultural  agent.  Be- 
fore the  Extension  Service  got  behind 
the  poultry  project  little  poultry  was 
raised,  and  that  was  of  inferior  quality. 
In  recent  years  there  has  been  an  annual 
shipment  of  10  cars  to  outside  points  in 
addition  to  supplying  a greatly  increased 
demand  on  local  markets.  The  value  of 
poultry  and  eggs  produced  in  the  county 
is  estimated  at  $SOO,000  per  year. 

“ Not  only  has  there  been  a great  in- 
crease in  the  quantity,  but  likewise  the 
quality  has  improved  ”,  Mr.  Byars  says. 
“ Foreign  buyers  state  that  the  quality 
of  poultry  offered  on  our  cars  is  as 
good  as  that  offered  in  any  of  the  Corn 
Belt  States.  Good  quality  and  heavy 
tonnage  always  enable  us  to  get  a good 
price  for  our  poultry.” 


Eighteen  Years  of  Soil- 
Erosion  Control 

( Continued  -from  page  121) 

later  Farmers’  Bulletin  No.  997,  since 
superseded  by  Farmers’  Bulletin  1669, 
Farm  Terracing,  supplied  the  extension 
need  for  a simpler  text  for  popular  use. 
In  1919  extension  workers  made  an  out- 
standing record  in  terracing. 

Following  the  depressing  effect  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  1920,  and  despite  a 
general  migratory  movement  of  farm 
population  from  the  Southeastern  States, 
the  rate  of  terracing  steadily  increased 
until  1929  and  held  that  rate  consistently 
through  2 years  of  the  depression.  Dur- 
ing this  period  more  experimental  evi- 
dence had  been  released  on  the  erosion 
problem,  and  public  attention  had  been 
forcefully  directed  to  the  erosion  prob- 
lem by  State  and  Federal  research  scien- 
tists, and  statesmen,  as  well  as  extension 
workers,  with  the  result  that  new  studies 
in  all  aspects  of  erosion  control  were 
authorized  to  be  made  on  10  experimental 
farms,  in  typical  eroding  soil  areas, 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  and  Soils,  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Engineering,  the  Forest 
Service,  and  certain  State  experiment 
stations.  These  farms  by  supplying  new 


and  useful  data  on  the  effectiveness  of 
various  protective  measures  have  doubt- 
less done  much  to  sustain  the  rate  of 
terracing  since  1930,  as  well  as  to  in- 
fluence a wider  application  of  vegetative 
control  measures. 

Agencies  Cooperating 

Three  new  factors  are  affecting  the 
erosion-control  program  of  the  Extension 
Service  this  year.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  erosion-control  work  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps,  under  the  technical 
direction  of  the  Forest  Service  and  the 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Engineering.  The 
Extension  Service  officially  offered  its 
cooperation  in  this  work  and  from  its 
beginning  has  furnished  specialists  in 
agricultural  engineering,  forestry,  soils, 
and  agronomy  to  assist  in  formulating 
the  programs,  and  with  other  extension 
workers  to  correlate  the  results  with  the 
related  extension  activities  in  the  com- 
munities affected.  The  second  factor  is 
the  40-million-acre  program  of  the  Re- 
placement Crops  Section  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Administration.  Spe- 
cial precautions  must  be  taken  to  protect 
these  lands  from  erosion.  Every  acre 
that  farmers  will  plant  in  trees  should 
be  so  protected.  Every  acre  they  are 
willing  to  protect  with  permanent  pas- 
ture or  meadow  should  be  planted  in 


grasses  or  suitable  legumes.  The  re- 
maining cultivated  acreage  should  re- 
ceive the  extension  workers’  first  atten- 
tion in  erosion-control  work,  for  neglect- 
ed fields  are  most  vulnerable  to  the  rav- 
ages of  erosion.  The  third  factor  affect- 
ing extension  erosion-control  work  this 
year  is  the  establishment  of  a new  ero- 
sion-control service  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  This  service  on  watersheds 
in  a number  of  States  should  influence 
farmers  to  expend  greater  efforts  to  com- 
bat erosion. 

The  Extension  Service  has  190  trained 
specialists  to  promote  the  conservation 
and  even  the  reclamation  of  eroding  land 
by  means  of  terracing  and  soil-saving 
dams,  suitable  cropping  practices  and 
reforestation.  It  has  a corps  of  agricul- 
tural agents  to  work  in  almost  every 
county  in  our  Nation.  It  is  the  extension 
agency  for  the  greatest  staff  of  agricul- 
tural research  workers  in  the  world.  It 
has  accomplished  a great  work  in  pro- 
tecting over  18,000,000  acres  on  nearly 
600,000  farms,  with  other  protection  in 
plantings  not  specifically  recorded.  What 
will  the  Extension  Service  do  with  its 
new  opportunities?  What  will  be  its 
erosion-control  acreage  in  1934 — its  twen- 
tieth year  of  record?  Can  we  not  by 
then  summarize  the  measure  of  com- 
plete erosion  control  achieved? 
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Oklahoma  County  Stimulates 
Terracing 


WHEN  a pub- 
lic - spirited 
man  comes  to  tbe 
assistance  of  an  ex- 
tension  program 
with  substantial 
cash  contributions, 
tbe  door  is  opened 
for  effective  work. 
Assisted  by  such 
support,  C.  S.  Sulli- 
van, county  agent 
in  Seminole  County, 
Okla.,  is  making  terracing  effective  in  his 
county.  The  same  support  is  being  ex- 
tended to  other  counties. 

In  1931  Dr.  W.  E.  Grisso,  Seminole, 
Okla.,  offered  $1,000  in  gold  as  prizes 
for  the  best-terraced  farms  in  Seminole 
County.  The  terraces  were  to  be  new  or 
reworked  during  the  year.  More  than 
100  farms  entered  the  contest,  and  42 
completed  the  program.  Tollie  Collins 
won  the  $400  first  prize  on  his  80-acre 
farm. 

That  year  more  than  5,000  acres  were 
terraced  in  Seminole  County,  the  next 
year  about  8,000  acres,  and  in  1933  about 
11,000  acres.  This  terracing  program, 
given  an  impetus  by  the  contest  in  1931, 
is  being  put  over  by  community  com- 
mittees, Sullivan  insists.  The  county 
committee  is  composed  of  the  seven 
township  committees.  Each  township 
committee  has  five  members.  These  com- 
mittees keep  up  interest  in  terracing  in 
the  community  and  help  farmers  who 
want  to  terrace. 

The  county  owns  37  farm  levels  which 
are  lent  through  the  county  agent.  He 
has  placed  them  with  the  township  chair- 


man who  lends  them  to  the  farmers. 
“Any  farmer  will  drive  4 or  5 miles  to 
get  a level  when  he  would  not  hire  one 
or  drive  a long  distance  to  the  county 
seat  ”,  Sullivan  says. 

Under  the  Oklahoma  State  laws,  coun- 
ty road  machinery  may  be  used  for  ter- 
racing when  not  needed  on  the  roads. 
The  regular  road  crew  must  run  the  ma- 
chinery and  the  landowner  pays  their 
wages  and  for  gas  and  oil.  The  use  of 
this  large  machinery  reduces  the  cost  of 
terracing  and  provides  a way  to  have 
the  work  done  locally.  When  road  work 
is  slack,  the  18-caterpillar  tractors  and 
graders  in  the  county  are  usually  busy 
on  terracing  work. 

County  Agent  Sullivan  has  held  many 
training  schools  in  the  county  and  esti- 
mates that  200  men  in  the  county  can 
run  lines  and  build  terraces.  This  year 
there  is  a Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
soil-conservation  camp  in  the  county 
which  is  doing  much  to  stop  large  washes 
and  to  provide  outlets  for  terraces. 

For  1934,  Dr.  Grisso  is  again  offering 
prizes  for  terraced  farms,  but  on  a wider 
scale.  He  is  offering  to  contribute  $200 
to  each  of  six  adjacent  counties  on  con- 
dition that  each  raise  $800  additional. 
Each  county  will  hold  a contest,  offering 
19  prizes  totaling  $800.  The  amounts 
will  range  from  $150  for  first  place  to 
$20  for  the  lowest.  The  winners  in  each 
of  the  six  counties  will  then  be  graded 
for  a grand  prize  of  $600  for  first  and 
$300  for  second  place. 

Terraces  considered  in  this  contest 
must  have  been  constructed  after  Sep- 
tember 1,  1933.  The  Six  County  Terrac- 
ing Association,  an  organization  of  coun- 


ty agents  and  prominent  men  in  the  six 
counties,  is  promoting  the  contest. 
Counties  to  which  the  offer  is  made  are 
Hughes,  Pontotoc,  Pottawatomie,  Lincoln, 
Okfuskee,  and  Seminole.  Three  of  the 
counties  have  raised  their  money  and  it 
is  expected  that  all  will  take  part. 

Sullivan  has  been  agricultural  agent 
in  Seminole  County  since  1923.  He  is 
promoting  a well-rounded  agricultural 
program  in  addition  to  the  terracing 
work.  The  value  of  this  program  is  be- 
ing demonstrated  now  when  the  returns 
from  the  Seminole  oil  field,  once  the 
largest  in  the  world,  are  decreasing  rap- 
idly, but  the  county  still  has  a sound 
agricultural  development  on  which  to 
rely. 


Community  Improvement 

With  the  two  objectives  in  mind  of 
educating  the  public  to  a greater  appre- 
ciation of  the  beauty  in  landscape 
development,  and  setting  forth  the  im- 
portance of  planning  the  use  of  land, 
It.  B.  Hull,  Indiana  extension  horti- 
culturist, has  been  actively  engaged 
during  the  past  year. 

A series  of  meetings  was  arranged  by 
the  home  demonstration  or  agricultural 
agent  at  some  home,  school,  or  church 
which  was  to  be  used  as  a demonstration 
in  the  project.  One  hundred  and  fifty- 
one  such  meetings  were  held  with  an  at- 
tendance of  over  6,700  interested  people. 
Included  in  this  series  were  field  trips 
for  the  identification  of  native  trees  and 
shrubs  that  could  be  used  in  the  planting 
plan,  which  aided  in  cutting  down  indi- 
vidual expense  and  made  immediate  sup- 
plies available. 

Each  demonstration  had  a definite 
planting  plan  to  be  followed,  and  every 
effort  wTas  made  to  stick  to  it.  These 
plans  proved  useful  to  others  in  making 
their  own  plan. 

News  articles,  mimeographed  leaflets, 
and  bulletins  were  valuable  in  promoting 
interest  in  the  project  and  served  well 
as  guides  in  making  the  plantings. 

A great  deal  of  the  success  of  the  en 
terprise  was  due  to  a State-wide  confer- 
ence of  civic  clubs,  which  obtained  the 
cooperation  and  interest  of  many  of  the 
State’s  most  prominent  people. 

Once  the  plan  had  been  started  and 
some  planting  made,  the  self-interest  of 
those  concerned  in  the  community  car- 
ried it  on.  The  whole  group  contributed 
material  and  labor  needed  to  make  the 
plantings. 


Using  county  road  machinery  to  construct  terraces  in  Seminole  County,  Okla. 


Terracing  Improves  the  Land 


OUNTY  Agent  R.  S.  McEaohem, 
ivhose  work  in  terracing  is  de- 
scribed in  the  following  article,  died  as 
the  result  of  an  autotnobile  accident  soon 
after  it  was  written.  Besides  getting 
thousands  of  acres  protected  with  ter- 
races, Mr.  McEachern  was  widely  known 
for  his  success  in  establishing  4-3  boys’ 
clubs  and  rn  developing  one  of  the  best 
county  pairs  in  east  Texas.  His  Stale 
extension  office  pays  the  following  tribute 
to  his  work:  “ Many  people  in  Leon 
County  toe  re  indifferent  toward  him  and 
his  work  when  he  went  there.  When  he 
left,  the  citizenship  was  virtually  solid  in 
working  for  the  better  agriculture  which 
Mr.  McEachern  outlined.” 

THE  STORY  of  marvelous  benefits 
from  terracing  land  is  an  old  one 
in  Texas.  Starting  years  ago  with 
the  purpose  of  saving  the  land  from  ruin- 
ous gullies,  farmers  discovered  succes- 
sively that  terraces  increase  yields,  con- 
serve moisture,  check  blowing,  and  in- 
crease profits  and  land  values.  Many 
experience  stories  verifying  these  reports 
have  come  into  the  extension  service 
headquarters  for  years. 

But,  when  Jesse  Harcrow’s  story  was 
uncovered  this  fall,  Texas  had  the  thrill 
of  a new  discovery.  Living  in  a wooded 
eastex-n  Texas  county,  featui-ed  by  poor 
sandy  upland  soils,  Mr.  Harcrow  has 
been  terracing  freshly  cleai’ed  land 
that  has  never  felt  the  plow  before. 
For  3 years  he  has  maintained  a cotton 


yield  above  300  pounds  of  lint  per  acre 
while  unterraced  new  land  has  steadily 
dropped  to  unprofitable  levels  in  the  same 
time. 

Farming  in  Leon  County,  Mr.  Harcrow 
has  the  reputation  of  having  terraced 
more  freshly  cleared  land  than  any  other 
man  in  Texas.  Since  County  Agent  R.  S. 
McEachern  came  along  4 years  ago,  Mr. 
Harcrow  has  terraced  more  than  400  of 
his  1,300  acres  of  land,  and  325  acres  of 
this  was  new  land. 

About  to  abandon  an  80-acre  field  that 
was  down  to  1 bale  to  6 acres  after  8 
years  of  cultivation,  Mr.  Hai-crow  at- 
tended a county  agent  terracing  school 
in  1929.  Impressed,  he  induced  Mr.  Mc- 
Eacliei’n  to  hold  a similar  school  on  his 
farm.  With  this  start  and  the  help  of 


Jesse  Harcrow  throws  up  high,  broad  terraces 
before  the  field  is  grubbed. 


two  trained  farmers  whom  he  hired  by 
the  day  he  terraced  the  old  field.  The 
next  year  this  land  produced  150  pounds 
of  lint  cotton  per  acre,  and  last  year  the 


yield  climbed  to  214  pounds  of  lint  per 
acre. 

Terraces  are  run  on  the  Harcrow 
farm  just  as  soon  as  the  trees  are 
cleared  away.  Terrace  lines  are  grubbed 
out,  terraces  built,  most  of  the  remain- 
ing grubbing  done,  and  the  land  plowed. 

The  recent  cotton  plow-up  campaign 
was  instrumental  in  bringing  the  records 
of  these  fields  into  sharp  relief.  The 
county  average  yield  for  5 years  has 
been  142  pounds  of  lint  per  acre.  The 
community  committee  gave  Mr.  Harcrow 
an  estimated  yield  of  250  pounds  of  lint 
per  acre  on  all  his  terraced  new  land 
marked  for  retirement.  The  committee 
doubtless  thought  itself  generous  in  al- 
lowing him  almost  double  the  county 
average  yield,  but  when  he  had  gathered 
the  cotton  from  135  remaining  acres  it 
was  found  that  he  averaged  307  pounds 
of  lint  per  acre.  Asked  to  place  a cash 
value  on  his  terraces  he  gave  the  answer 
most  commonly  given  by  Texas  farm- 
ers : “ The  terraces  are  worth  the  land.” 

“ We  plan  to  get  records  of  yields 
from  Mr.  Harcrow  every  year  to  see  how 
long  production  can  be  maintained  on 
teri-aced  virgin  land  ”,  says  M.  R.  Bent- 
ley, Texas  extension  agricultural  en- 
gineer. “ We  also  want  to  find  how  much 
terracing  will  do  to  restore  the  oi’iginal 
yielding  power  of  worn-out  land.  There 
is  little  virgin  land  left  anywhere ; 
hence  this  farm  offers  a chance  to  obtain 
some  very  interesting  comparisons.” 


Reach  30,000  Farm  Women 


MORE  THAN  30,000  farm  women 
in  California  responded  during 
the  3 months’  campaign  of  the 
home  demonstration  department  of  the 
University  of  California  Agricultural 
Extension  Service,  to  reach  as  many 
persons  as  possible  with  improved  home 
practices.  Efforts  were  made  to  get  as 
many  women  as  possible  to  attend  who 
had  not  before  been  in  touch  with  home 
demonstration  work  in  the  25  counties 
having  home  demonstration  agents. 

The  subjects  of  the  demonstrations 
were  those  projects  which  the  women 
have  found  particularly  helpful  in  the 
present  financial  sti’ingency ; inexpensive 
meat  dishes,  one-dish  meals,  vegetable 
plate  meals,  bi-ead  and  cheese  making, 
pressure  cooker  canning,  and  other  meth- 
ods of  food  preservation  ; renovating  gar- 
ments and  hats  and  making  inexpensive 
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dresses ; furniture,  floor  and  rug  renova- 
tion, home-made  equipment,  and  other 
work  that  helps  conserve  money  and 
makes  the  best  of  what  the  farm  woman 
has  on  hand. 

Twenty-five  counties  report  956  demon- 
stration meetings,  with  a total  attend- 
ance of  21,321,  or  an  average  for  each 
county  for  the  3 months  of  38  meetings 
with  an  attendance  of  852.  Stanislaus 
County  had  66  meetings  with  an  attend- 
ance of  1,827,  or  22  meetings  a month 
with  609  women  attending.  Imperial 
County  reported  61  meetings  with  an  at- 
tendance of  1,367,  or  22  for  each  meet- 
ing, and  455  for  each  month. 

These  figui-es  indicate  that  the  women 
carried  on  a vigorous  and  successful 
campaign.  New  homes  adopting  prac- 
tices have  not  yet  been  fully  checked. 
Contra  Costa  County  reports  76  new 


homes  for  the  3 months ; Imperial,  207 ; 
and  Yolo,  145.  The  San  Bernardino 
home  demonstration  agent  wi'ites : “ The 
women  report  almost  doubling  the  spread 
of  work  through  their  planned  effort  to 
carry  the  work  to  at  least  one  who  could 
not  attend.”  The  Sacramento  home  dem- 
onstration agent  said : “ Some  centers 
reached  more  than  the  additional  person 
per  member.” 

Project  leaders  and  neighborhood  lead- 
ers have  played  a large  part  in  these 
mounting  figures  of  demonstration  meet- 
ings and  attendance.  Fresno  County 
project  leaders  conducted  12  meetings 
with  an  attendance  of  217,  and  Riverside 
32  with  416  women  attending.  San 
Joaquin  pi’oject  leaders  and  neighbor- 
hood leaders  held  236  meetings  with  an 
attendance  of  1,977 — a wonderful  accom- 
plishment. 


The  County  Adjustment  Campaigns 

Two  Agents  Tell  How  Cotton  Contracts  were  Signed 
Up  in  Their  Counties 


Organization  Gets  Results 

The  1933  cotton  reduction  acreage  cam- 
paign as  conducted  in  Madison  County, 
Miss.,  was  very  successful.  The  county 
was  the  first  in  the  State  of  Mississippi 
to  sign  its  quota  of  acreage  to  be  taken 
out  of  production.  There  were  only  26 
farmers  who  failed  to  cooperate  in  re- 
ducing cotton  acreage.  There  were  1,863 
contract  offers  accepted,  totaling  26,295 
acres  offered  to  be  taken  out  of  produc- 
tion with  an  average  estimated  yield  of 
167  pounds  per  acre. 

Upon  a survey  it  was  determined  that 
the  public  in  general  understood  and  ap- 
preciated the  objectives  of  applying  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  to  the  1933 
cotton  crop,  so  there  seemed  to  be  no 
necessity  of  conducting  an  extensive 
educational  campaign  throughout  the 
county.  The  essential  fact  then  was  to 
begin  activities  by  writing  contract 
offers,  by  the  various  committees. 

A strong  central  committee  composed 
of  seven  outstanding  business  men,  bank- 
ers, and  farmers  was  selected  as  a cen- 
tral county  control  committee.  Twenty- 
two  men  with  ability  to  speak  in  public 
•were  selected  to  conduct  community 
meetings  simultaneously  throughout  the 
county,  and  five  field  or  contact  men 
were  selected  to  assist  the  county  agent 
in  working  with  the  community  commit- 
tees. The  county  was  divided  into  14 
districts  and  in  each  of  these  districts, 
3 or  more  committeemen  were  appointed, 
depending  on  the  approximate  number 
of  farmers  living  in  that  community. 
The  county  agent  being  familiar  with 
the  farmer’s  distaste  for  all  clerical  mat- 
ters, it  was  realized  that  the  offer  ten- 
dering the  cotton  acreage  to  the  Govern- 
ment would  never  be  intelligently  filled 
out  or  completed  by  the  farmer  alone. 
Therefore,  a number  of  persons,  more  or 
less  trained  in  clerical  matters,  were 
selected,  and  after  being  thoroughly 
schooled  in  the  making  out  of  the  offer, 
were  designated  as  writers,  and  were 
placed  in  the  14  community  centers  for 
the  purpose  of  writing  the  offers  and 
making  the  calculations  required  thereon. 

Six  instructional  meetings  were  held 
for  the  purpose  of  training  the  central 
county  control  committee,  community 
speakers,  community  writers,  and  com- 
munity committeemen.  The  county-wide 
meeting  was  held  at  the  county  seat  for 
the  purpose  of  enlightening  the  public  of 
the  plans  for  applying  the  Agricultural 


Adjustment  Act  to  the  1933  cotton  crop, 
with  an  attendance  of  2,65S  farmers, 
business,  and  professional  men.  In  the 
afternoon  after  the  county-wide  meeting, 
11  community  meetings  were  held  simul- 
taneously throughout  the  county  for  the 
purpose  of  enlightening  the  people  who 
did  not  attend  the  county-wide  meeting. 
Each  community  meeting  was  conducted 
by  two  speakers  who  had  been  trained 
for  that  purpose  at  the  meetings. 

In  each  of  the  14  districts  there  was 
designated  a place  where  contract  offers 
would  be  written  and  received.  After 
the  contract  offer  was  written,  the  crops 
covered  in  the  offer  were  inspected  by 
one  of  the  committeemen  in  the  presence 


Sketch  used  by  County  Agent  Myers  in 
circular  letter. 


of  the  farmer.  The  estimated  yield  and 
the  designated  plot  to  be  destroyed  were 
entered  on  the  contract  offer  in  the  field 
by  the  committeemen,  and  there  the 
farmer  signed  the  contract  offer.  Each 
evening  the  chairmen  of  the  community 
committeemen  were  requested  to  report 
the  number  of  contract  offers,  together 
with  other  data  that  were  requested  by 
the  county  agent.  The  total  for  the 
county  was  then  compiled  and  wired  to 
the  State  central  office. 

The  county  agent,  appreciating  the 
fact  that  there  was  an  alarming  short- 
age of  food  and  feed  crops  in  the  county, 
instituted  at  the  very  beginning  a move- 
ment for  the  planting  of  such  crops  on 
the  lands  to  be  taken  out  of  cotton  pro- 
duction. Upon  a survey  of  conditions 
in  the  county,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
issue  emergency  permits  to  practically 
every  farmer  who  had  made  an  offer. 
These  permits  were  typed  in  the  county 
agent’s  office  where  the  necessary  infor- 
mation was  centrally  located,  and  the 


work  could  thus  be  facilitated  by  doing 
it  there  before  sending  the  permits  to  the 
farmer. 

The  question  of  measuring  the  land 
taken  out  of  production  was  one  of  the 
hardest  faced  during  the  campaign.  Im- 
provised wire  chains  made  from  14-gage 
galvanized  wire  66  feet  long,  marked  at 
every  rod,  and  with  wooden  handles  at 
each  end  of  the  chain  were  used.  The 
community  committeemen  were  in- 
structed at  several  county-wide  meetings 
held  for  the  purpose  of  training  these 
men  in  the  correct  ways  to  measure  land 
and  in  several  places  college  graduates 
were  used  to  assist  certain  committee- 
men in  measuring  and  computing  areas. 
Field  notebooks  were  used  upon  which 
a sketch  of  the  shape  of  the  plot  to  be 
destroyed  was  entered  together  with 
figures  used  in  calculating  area  of  the 
plots.  These  books  in  a system  of  rota- 
tion were  forwarded  to  the  county 
agent’s  office  for  corrections  and  check- 
ing before  being  passed  as  final. 

In  the  county  agent’s  office  all  con- 
tract offers  were  tabulated  and  checked. 
All  duplicate  copies  of  contract  offers 
were  indexed  alphabetically.  Duplicate 
copies,  together  with  all  records,  reports, 
notes  and  other  communications  regard- 
ing each  offer  were  filed  with  the  proper 
offer  in  order  that  complete  files  might 
be  kept  on  each  offer. 

— A.  A.  Myers,  county  agent,  Madison 
County,  Miss. 


It  cost  only  $1.4i  per  contract  or  3.6 
cents  per  acre  to  pay  the  extra  adminis- 
trative cost  of  the  cotton  retirement  cam- 
paign in  Lubbock  County , Tex.  The  fig- 
ures are  low,  say  W ashing  bon  authorities. 
The  average  cost  the  South  over  is  be- 
lieved to  be  from  10  to  20  cents  per  acre. 

An  explanation  teas  requested  from 
0.  G.  TumUnson,  county  agent,  who  an- 
sivered  with  one  word  “ Organization.” 

MOST  Lubbock  County  farm  families 
were  already  working  together  in 
community  organizations  when  the  cot- 
ton campaign  came  along.  The  folks  met 
regularly  and  worked  out  the  various 
community  jobs  that  needed  attention. 
Every  demonstration  was  arranged  by 
the  people  themselves.  Every  demon- 
stration was  a community  enterprise, 
studied  by  all,  and  discussed  in  common 
at  meetings. 

(Continued  on  page  126) 
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Clean  Woodlot  Brings  Surprise  Reward 


WHEN  W.  S.  Myres,  a farmer  liv- 
ing in  Davidson  County,  N.C., 
made  an  improvement  thinning 
of  his  few  acres  of  shortleaf  pines,  he 
little  dreamed  of  the  resulting  reward 
for  his  industry. 

In  thinning  his  pines  he  followed  the 
recommendations  of  the  State  extension 


forester  and  local  county  agent.  The 
trees  remaining  after  the  thinning  com- 
prised the  large,  sound,  and  straight 
c«es,  all  evenly  spaced  at  an  average  of 
about  15  feet  apart  on  the  ground.  The 
grove  covered  a low,  rounded  hill.  Two 
years  later,  G.  W.  Ackerman,  photog- 
rapher with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  visited  the  county 
and  with  the  county  agent  took  photo- 


The County  Adjustment 
Campaigns 

( Continued  from  page  125) 

It  was  only  natural  that  these  groups 
give  the  cotton  campaign  the  same  atten- 
tion. The  community  chairmen  called 
and  advertised  the  meetings.  Special  ef- 
fort was  made  to  get  everybody  out. 
The  chairmen  conducted  the  meetings, 
and  I was  only  called  upon  to  explain 
the  Government  offer.  I suggested  the 
appointment  of  community  committees  if 
they  wished  to  go  ahead  and  emphasized 
the  heavy  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
these  committees. 
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graphs  of  good  demonstrations  in  crops, 
livestock,  and  farm  forests.  The  Myres 
woods  were  included.  The  resulting  pic- 
ture showed  an  attractive  forest  stand 
and  later  found  its  way  to  the  front 
cover  page  of  the  Progressive  Farmer  of 
April  28,  1928,  with  a brief  descriptive 
note  on  one  of  the  pages. 


As  soon  as  George  Missen,  a business 
man  living  in  Winston-Salem,  located 
only  16  miles  away  in  the  adjoining 
county,  saw  the  picture  he  dispatched 
bis  secretary  to  examine  the  place  and 
report  on  its  suitability  as  a location  for 
a summer  cabin  home.  The  secretary  re- 
ported that  the  place  was  just  as  attrac- 
tive as  the  picture,  with  a cold  spring 
nearby,  and  the  owner  would  consider 


Where  a community  was  not  organ- 
ized the  first  thing  was  the  calling  of 
a meeting  by  leading  farmers  and  the 
formation  of  a community  council. 
When  this  was  accomplished  the  cam- 
paign proceeded  there  as  in  other 
communities. 

We  had  29  community  organizations 
run  by  farmers  when  the  campaign  ended. 
Farmers  did  the  work  and  performed  it 
faster  and  better  and  with  less  loss  of 
time  than  would  have  been  possible  had 
they  not  been  used  to  working  together. 
We  plowed  up  100,000  acres  or  40  per- 
cent of  our  crop.  We  had  98  percent  of 
our  cotton  farmers  in  the  deal. 


an  offer  of  rental.  Mr.  Missen  acted 
quickly  and  the  same  day  went  to  look 
over  the  place  personally.  The  outcome 
was  that  he  soon  had  a written  lease 
from  Farmer  Myres  for  the  use  of  about 
4 acres  of  woodland  for  a term  of  5 
years,  with  the  privilege  of  building  a 
cabin,  provided,  however,  that  no  tree 
be  cut.  The  business  man  obtained  the 
right  to  place  a ram  at  the  spring  and 
granted  the  farmer  the  privilege  of  tap- 
ping the  main  line  for  getting  water  to 
his  house  and  barn.  Upon  the  expiration 
of  the  final  lease  or  option  all  improve- 
ments are  to  revert  to  the  landowner. 
In  consideration  for  the  lease  Mr.  Myres 
is  receiving  a-  rental  of  $50  yearly  for 
a period  of  5 years,  with  the  privilege 
granted  the  lessee  of  a yearly  option 
thereafter  on  the  place  for  the  sum  of 
$120  per  year. 

It  paid  Mr.  Myres  better  than  he  knew 
to  cut  the  “ waste  ” from  his  woods  and 
convert  the  crippled,  sickly,  and  poor 
kinds  of  trees  into  fuel  wood.  Woods 
improvement  thinning,  in  any  event,  is  a 
paying  practice  because  of  the  increase 
in  quality  and  value  of  the  trees  left 
standing.  The  day  has  come  when  many 
farmers  are  deriving  additional  financial 
returns  from  their  timberland  from  such 
sources  as  game  and  recreation. 


WILD  FRUITS  native  to  the  Rocky 
Mountain  region  have  been  used 
extensively  by  Routt  County,  Colo., 
women  this  season  in  canning,  drying, 
and  preserving  foods  for  winter  use. 

A feature  of  the  recent  achievement 
day  for  members  of  women’s  home  dem- 
onstration clubs  wasi  an  exhibit  of  wild 
fruits,  including  thimbleberries,  choke- 
cherries,  gooseberries,  raspberries,  cur- 
rants, Oregon  grapes,  and  service  ber- 
ries, often  called  “ sarvis  ” berries. 


The  cotton  campaign  was  made  easy  in 
Lubbock  County  because  of  our  previous 
fanner  organization.  It  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  our  organization  was  helped  a 
great  deal  by  the  cotton  campaign. 

— O.  G.  Tumlinson,  county  agent,  Lub- 
bock County,  Tex. 


THIS  IS  THE  fourth  year  of  the 
Christmas  tree  marketing  venture 
started  in  1930  by  the  New  Hampshire 
Extension  Service.  Business  at  the  close 
of  last  year  had  totaled  $7,600,  includ- 
ing $1,800  the  first  year,  $3,300  the  sec- 
ond, and  $2,500  in  1932. 


The  picture  which  did  the  trick. 


December , 1933 


Extension  Service  Review 
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Subsistence  Homesteads 


OUNTY  agricultural  agents  and 

V_>  home-demonstration  agents  can 
and  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  our 
plans  for  subsistence  homesteads  ”,  says 
M.  L.  Wilson,  director  of  subsistence 
homesteads  division  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  “ There  can  be  little 
doubt  as  to  the  importance  of  the  activ- 
ity of  these  two  extension  groups  in  the 
locations  where  we  have  and  will  estab- 
lish subsistence  homesteads.” 

Mr.  Wilson’s  division  has  charge  of 
establishing  subsistence  homestead  dem- 
onstration projects.  An  appropriation  of 
$25,000,000  is  available  for  this  work. 
This  is  insufficient  to  attempt  any  whole- 
sale transfer  of  people.  Instead,  it  is 
planned  to  establish  demonstration  proj- 
ects in  many  areas,  affecting  in  all  about 
10,000  families. 

Conditions  Vary 

The  conditions  surrounding  each  proj- 
ect will  vary  somewhat.  Some  projects 
will  involve  35  to  50  families ; others  up 
to  200.  The  demonstration  will  provide 
a real  test  of  the  desirability  of  home- 
steads of  this  type  and  for  ascertaining 
under  what  conditions  people  can  best 
succeed. 

Millions  of  people  are  entirely  depend- 
ent on  land  and  the  products  they  obtain 
from  it.  Other  millions  are  almost  ex- 
clusively dependent  upon  industry,  trade, 
and  the  crafts. 

The  depression  is  squeezing  many  peo- 
ple out  of  both  general  groups.  The  re- 
sult is  that  a new  place  must  be  found 
for  them.  They  cannot  be  thrust  out  of 
society  or  the  economic  system. 

Can  they  be  helped  to  readjust  them- 
selves in  a field  in  which  they  would  have 
some  dependence  on  both  industry  and 
the  land  without  complete  dependence  on 
either?  Mr.  Wilson  believes  they  can. 

Employment 

But  he  believes  the  homesteaders  must 
be  so  placed  that  they  will  have  part  or 
full  time  employment.  They  must  have 
cash  and  their  cash  must  come  from  some 
other  source  than  cash  cropping. 

“ It  is  remarkable  what  the  combina- 
tion of  a family,  good  sense,  and  a piece 
of  good  land  can  accomplish  ”,  Mr.  Wilson 
said. 

During  the  past  20  years  men  and 
women  have  moved  from  the  farm  to 
the  city  in  great  numbers  seeking  the 
“ pot  of  gold  ” that  they  believed  to  be 
hidden  there.  Now  some  of  these  fam- 
ilies are  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
return  to  the  land  but  not  in  the  helter- 


skelter  manner  which  has  brought  so 
many  folks  to  grief  in  the  last  4 years. 

Three  types  of  homesteads  are  now 
being  considered : The  small  2-  or  3-acre 
lot  with  its  comfortable  workman's  home 
and  facilities  for  gardening  and  a small 
flock  of  poultry  will  be  used  in  locations 
such  as  the  one  now  started  near  Dayton, 
Ohio,  where  land  prices  are  high  and 
where  local  industry  is  willing  to  co- 
operate in  furnishing  part-time  work  for 
the  homesteader.  There  are  33  such 
homesteads  in  the  Dayton  projects  on 
160  aeres  of  land. 

There  will  be  an  intermediate-sized 
homestead  of  4 or  5 acres  which  will 
afford  facilities  for  growing  small  fruits 
in  addition  to  the  gardening  and  poultry. 

The  largest  size  will  contain  5 or  6 
acres.  The  first  of  these  has  already 
been  located  at  Reedsville,  Preston 
County,  W.Va.  Land  has  been  purchased 
to  the  extent  of  1,100  acres.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  the  establish- 
ing of  a factory  by  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment to  make  some  of  its  equipment. 
Each  homesteader  will  be  assured  of  an 
income  of  at  least  $1,000  each  year.  These 
homesteads  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
individual  to  have  his  own  cow,  small 
fruits,  poultry,  and  vegetable  garden. 

Production  of  supplies  for  home  use 
only  is  specified.  There  is  to  be  no  com- 
mercial farming.  Certain  forms  of 
barter  will  allow  the  homesteader  to 
obtain  supplies  which  he  does  not  pro- 
duce from  neighboring  farmers. 

Some  of  the  plots  will  be  allotted  to 
farmers  who  are  now  trying  to  farm  on 
marginal  land,  which  will  be  retired  to 
forests  or  parks.  This  is  where  the  ex- 
tension agents  can  be  of  real  service, 
keeping  in  mind  the  planning  of  opera- 
tions that  will  produce  and  preserve  food 
for  home  consumption. 

“ We  are  trying  to  raise  the  standards 
of  living  for  three  classes  of  people,” 
Mr.  Wilson  said.  “ First  there  are  the 
stranded  unemployed,  for  example  part 
of  the  200,000  miners  who  will  never 
return  to  the  mines ; second,  a better 
type  of  home  for  the  workingman  in 
urban  sections ; and  third,  a shift  of 
farmers  from  poor  agricultural  land 
to  land  that  will  allow  for  efficient 
operation.” 


HARTFORD  CITY,  INC.,  as  all  man- 
ufacturing towns,  has  its  share  of 
unemployment,  which  has  presented  a 
big  problem.  A plan  was  finally  thought 
out  whereby  the  township  could  help 
these  unemployed  to  help  themselves. 


Walter  U.  Rusk,  county  agricultural 
agent  of  Blackford  County,  enlisted  the 
help  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  to  obtain  land 
and  seeds  so  that  the  needy  could  plant 
gardens.  Each  family  was  encouraged  to 
have  its  own  garden.  In  the  spring  Mr. 
Rusk  put  out  monthly  bulletins  on  the 
care  of  the  garden,  which  were  mailed 
to  each  unemployed  family  interested 
in  this  project.  Aided  with  what  per- 
sonal service  Mr.  Rusk  could  give  and 
the  monthly  bulletins,  people  did  very 
well  with  their  gardens  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  weather  man  was  none  too 
kind. 

More  produce  was  on  hand  than  would 
be  used  during  the  growing  season,  and 
the  question  naturally  arose  of  what  to 
do  with  the  surplus.  The  help  of  the 
Home  Economics  Extension  Division  of 
Purdue  University  was  enlisted  and  ar- 
rangements made  to  hold  three  canning 
demonstrations  in  the  county,  two  of 
which  were  held  in  different  sections  of 
Hartford  City  and  the  other  out  in  the 
county.  Because  it  was  impossible  for 
these  people  to  have  anything  but  the 
simplest  of  equipment,  all  canning  was 
done  by  the  water-bath  method,  using 
a lard  can  with  a home-made  false  bot- 
tom. Other  types  of  canning  equipment, 
such  as  the  steam  and  pressure  cooker, 
were  shown  and  their  use  explained. 

Intense  interest  was  shown  by  the 
women  attending  these  meetings.  Most 
of  them  had  canned  before,  but  the 
majority  had  a great  many  problems  to 
present,  as  many  had  been  having  dif- 
ficulty in  keeping  their  canned  products. 

At  each  of  these  meetings,  applications 
for  jars,  which  the  Kiwanis  Club  had 
promised  to  furnish,  were  made  by  the 
women.  In  a day’s  time  applications 
were  made  for  84  dozen  jars.  The 
Kiwanis  Club,  instead  of  buying  all  the 
jars,  devised  a plan  to  have  them  do- 
nated. One  of  the  local  theaters  put 
on  a benefit  show  for  children,  the  ad- 
mission charge  being  two  glass  jars  with 
or  without  lids.  Jars  came  from  all 
directions,  and  by  the  time  the  show 
commenced,  there  was  a large-sized 
truckload  of  jars  outside  the  theater. 

Plans  have  been  made  to  have  an 
exhibit  of  canned  foods  from  the  surplus 
of  the  gardens  of  the  unemployed. 


COUNTY  EXTENSION  agents  of 
North  Dakota  are  key  workers  in 
the  livestock-feed  relief  program  begun 
by  the  State  emergency  relief  commit- 
tee. Local  stock-feed  committees  are 
being  appointed  in  each  county  to  han- 
dle the  application  for  livestock-feed  re- 
lief. Every  county  is  to  be  included  for 
the  relief  activities. 
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National  4-H  Club  Radio  Program 
Annual  Theme:  4-H  Club  Work  Influences  the  Farm  and  Home 

Second  Phase — 4-H  Club  Work  Contributes  Toward  the  Farm  Living 

Saturday,  February  3,  12:30  to  1:30  p.m.  Eastern  Standard  Time 

The  Vegetable  Garden  is  a Money  Saver  and 
a Health  Tonic— 4-H  club  boy  from  Michigan. 

Club  Work  Has  Helped  in  Clothing  Our  Fam- 
ily Economically  and  Well 4-H  club  girl  from  Maryland. 

4-H  Club  Work  Contributed  to  the  Live-at- 

Home  Program State  home  demonstration  leader 

from  Maryland. 

4-H  Club  Work  Has  a Place  in  the  Adjust- 
ment of  Agriculture Field  agent,  Extension  Service, 

United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Music  We  Should  Know — Second  Phase  of 
the  1934  National  4-H  Music  Hour  Featur- 
ing Compositions  by  Sousa,  Mendelssohn, 

Rossini,  Herbert,  Romberg,  and  Handel United  States  Marine  Band. 


DR.  E.  M.  NIGHBERT,  extension 
veterinarian  in  animal  parasite 
control,  recently  retired  after  30  years 
of  service  with  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Since  the  fall  of 
1930  he  has  been  connected  with  exten- 
sion work.  Dr.  Nighbert  at  64  says, 
“ I am  just  starting  to  live.”  During 
the  last  10  years  he  has  done  much  to- 
ward the  control  of  parasites  in  horses, 
sheep,  and  swine. 

Dr.  Nighbert  based  his  efforts  on  secur- 
ing the  cooperation  of  local  veterinary 
associations  and  the  extension  workers. 
His  bulletin  on  the  control  of  various 
parasites  of  horses  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  issues  of  his  office.  Special  work 
was  done  by  Dr.  Nighbert  in  coopera- 
tion with  extension  workers  in  Illinois, 
Arkansas,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri,  where 
his  campaigns  against  the  horse  bot  were 
particularly  successful. 


The  Farmer’s  Problem — 

Everybody’s  Problem 

( Continued  from-  page  lib) 
the  like.  Their  schoolhouses  are  poor 
and  their  children  are  underprivileged. 
Certainly  it  is  advisable  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  consider  the  use  of  land  and  to 
furnish  a long-time  plan. 

I am  happy  to  say  that  on  July  26  last 
President  Roosevelt  in  announcing  the 
appropriation  of  money  for  a western 
reclamation  project  stated  it  was  his 
policy  to  retire  from  use  land  of  equal 
productive  power  with  that  being 
brought  into  use.  This  kind  of  thing, 
of  course,  takes  time  and  it  has  little  to 
do  with  the  immediate  national  emer- 
gency. It  is  exceedingly  important  to  fit 


Improving  Farm  Horses 

Horse  parasite  control  work  was  first 
started  in  8 Illinois  counties  in  1936-31. 
The  following  year  about  150,000  horses 
were  treated  in  66  counties,  and  the  next 
year  the  work  spread  to  72  counties. 
More  than  2,00  practicing  veterinarians 
have  cooperated  in  administering  the 
treatment. 

A special  check-up  of  the  results,  re- 
vealed that  79  percent  of  the  owners 
noticed  improvement  in  the  general  con- 
dition of  horses  following  treatment;  69 
percent  of  the  owners  detected  that 
treated  horses  worked  better  than  un- 
treated horses  throughout  the  spring 
and  summer ; 70  percent  of  the  owners 
noticed  an  appreciable  reduction  in  the 
number  of  cases  of  colic ; 90  percent  of 
the  owners  observed  a reduction  in  the 
nosefly  pest  during  harvest,  and  94  per- 
cent of  the  farmers  expressed  a desire  to 
have  their  horses  treated  in  the  1933-34 
campaign. 


A TOTAL  of  906  farm  boys  and  girls, 
or  1 for  every  100  citizens  in  Ne- 
vada, were  entrolled  in  4-H  club  activi- 
ties this  year.  Fifteen  agricultural  proj- 
ects were  undertaken  by  boys  in  the  vari- 
ous clubs  in  the  State,  with  gardening, 
which  enrolled  125,  the  most  popular. 


our  emergency  actions  into  a sensible 
long-time  program  so  that  one  will  begin 
where  the  other  leaves  off.  If  we  take 
our  time  and  study  the  problem  care- 


Vegetables  Auctioned 

The  auction  system  of  marketing  vege- 
tables, tried  out  at  Lake  City,  S.C.,  this 
year  in  the  interest  of  better  marketing 
for  truck  growers  of  Florence  and  ad- 
joining counties,  proved  very  satisfac- 
tory. 

During  the  early  part  of  this  year  the 
local  buyers  at  Lake  City  formed  a truck 
buyers’  board  of  trade,  which  worked  out 
arrangements  for  trying  out  an  auction 
market,  built  an  auction  platform,  pro- 
cured an  auctioneer,  and  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  Extension  Service  to  give 
Federal-State  inspection  on  all  produce 
offered  for  sale.  To  cover  expenses  of 
auction  and  inspection  a fee  of  1%  cents 
was  charged  for  each  package  sold, 
though  no  charge  was  made  for  the  ser- 
vice unless  sale  was  actually  consum- 
mated. 

The  auction  and  inspection  charges 
were  on  an  actual  cost  basis,  and  the 
money  remaining  after  the  expenses  were 
paid  is  to  be  used  by  the  board  of  trade 
in  building  additional  facilities  for 
handling  the  produce,  for  advertising  the 
Lake  City  market  to  the  buyers  in  the 
terminal  markets  who  consume  vege- 
tables, and  for  improving  the  quality  and 
appearance  of  the  packs  of  vegetables 
moving  from  the  Lake  City  market. 


fully  from  the  long-time  point  of  view, 
we  can  undoubtedly  transform  our  pres- 
ent temporary  program  into  something 
which  is  truly  statesmanlike  and  wise. 


A Message  to  Home  Demonstration  Agents 


I ASSUME  that  as  county  home  demonstration  agents  go  about  their  work  they  naturally  devote 
the  greater  part  of  their  attention  to  those  very  tangible  things  which  have  to  do  with  clothing, 
food,  and  home  management.  But  I am  also  sure,  as  I observe  the  ramifications  of  the  adjustment 
program,  that  it  is  necessary  to  step  beyond  the  tangible,  because  some  things  that  are  less  tangible 
and  less  immediate  are  in  the  long  run  more  real  than  the  things  that  have  to  do  with  the  daily 
routine  of  housekeeping  or  farm  work. 

So  I am  suggesting  that  you  not  only  put  into  effect  the  very  best  information  which  you  are 
able  to  get,  from  whatever  source,  on  the  regular  program  of  foods,  clothing,  and  caring  for  the  home, 
but  that  you,  in  addition,  try  to  break  down  the  thing  which  has  characterized  farmers  in  every  age, 
the  feeling  of  isolation,  and  that  you  try  to  produce  in  its  stead  the  feeling  that  farmers  are  one 
with  the  larger  whole. 

It  is  urgently  necessary  to  break  down  these  walls  between  families,  between  communities, 
between  States,  between  nations,  with  a vision  of  the  problems  faced  by  agriculture  and  our  inter- 
dependence in  solving  them.  This  thing  sweeps  a nation  and  sweeps  the  world.  It  can  mean  that 
the  conquest  over  nature,  which  we  have  demonstrated  already,  can  be  reflected  in  a standard  of 
living  at  least  twice  as  high  as  that  which  we  had  in  1929.  These  things  can  be  done.  It  is  only  a 
question  of  widespread  effort  to  catch  the  larger  vision.  The  essential  of  the  New  Deal  is  to 
furnish  leadership  through  the  far-flung  activities  of  Government  to  enable  our  people  to  catch 
that  vision. 

The  farm  family  should  understand  just  why  it  is  necessary  to  control  the  acreage  and,  while 
that  acreage  is  being  controlled,  why  it  is  desirable  for  our  national  leadership  to  make  a more 
enlightened  policy  regarding  the  tariff.  If  this  is  worked  out  skillfully,  the  farm  family  can  see 
why  production  adjustment  is  necessary.  You  can  go,  from  an  approach  of  this  sort,  into  every 
realm  of  foreign  relationships  and  industrial  management  in  this  country.  These  things  should 
be  debated  in  every  home  in  the  country,  so  that  we  may  have  a national  comprehension  as  to  what 
the  true  relationship  may  be. 

We  should  throw  all  our  efforts  against  the  broadest  possible  background.  If  we  merely  follow 
the  routine  of  the  technical  things,  we  tend  to  get  into  a rut  after  a time  and  lose  the  inspiration 
that  we  are  doing  something  supremely  worth  while,  or  we  come  to  a time  when  we  feel  that  it  is 
rather  a forced  enthusiasm.  It  is  essential  that  we  have  something  beyond  us  which  we  will  never 
realize  completely  and  toward  which  we  can  strive  continuously.  As  we  go  about  our  work,  we 
should  create  the  impression  that  we  are  a part  of  the  Government,  that  the  Government  is  part 
of  us,  and  that  we  are  working  together  for  these  objectives.  Our  objectives  are  undergoing  devel- 
opment continually,  changing  day  by  day  as  a result  of  the  advance  we  have  made  previously. 

Our  whole  effort  is  of  necessity  in  a constant  state  of  flux  and  growth,  and  no  one  knows  when 
the  most  humble  person  with  whom  we  are  working  may  have  something  marvelous  to  contribute 
to  the  accomplishment  of  our  program. 


-K/  (X 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


ENGINEERING  IN  AGRICULTURE 


effects  economies  in  production  and  makes  farm  living  less  arduous 

and  more  enjoyable 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE 

FARMERS'  BULLETIN  No.  169B 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

MISCELLANEOUS  PUBLICATION  No.  157 


POWER  AND  MACHINERY  IN  AGRICULTURF 


Among  the  farm  improvements  reported  by  county 
agricultural  agents  and  home  demonstration  agents 
during  io  years  of  extension  work  in  agricultural 
engineering,  1923-32  are  the  following: 

Land  improvements,  1923-32 
Terracing  12,812,234  acres 
Clearing  3,954,623  acres 
Draining  2,442,109  acres 
Irrigation  for  778,461  acres 

Building  improvements,  1923-32 
Building  plan  and  consultant  service  on 
21,724  new  dwellings  built 
30,464  old  dwellings  remodeled 
437,386  other  buildings  constructed  or  re- 
modeled on  321,903  farms 

Utilities  improvements,  1923-32 

Planning  and  consultant  services  on 

36,278  sewage  disposal  systems  installed 
32,570  water  supply  systems  installed 
29,801  electric  lighting  systems  installed 
5,763  home  heating  systems  installed 

Machinery-efficiency  improvements, 
1929-32 

Repairing  105,650  machines  on  43,339  farms 
(4  years) 

Selection  of  machinery  on  78,255  farms 
(3  years) 

Machinery  practices  on  803,889  farms 
(6  years) 


BUREAU  OF  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING 
U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


WASHINGTON,  D.C. 
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